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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—p~——_ 

HE rebellion in Muneepore is over, the three columns 
from Bengal, Burmah, and Assam all reaching the capital, 

the proper name of which is Imphal, on Sunday, April 
26th. Only one of the columns, that from Burmah, was 
resisted, a thousand Muneeporee soldiers having thrown 
themselves into an earthwork surrounded by marshes, with 
only one road out. The position was carried, after some 
stubborn fighting, by Captain Drury, and “very few of the 
enemy escaped.” The avenging columns found the city 
deserted, the inhabitants having slunk away into the neigh- 
bouring villages, while the Regent, the Commander-in-Chief, 
the Prime Minister, and the soldiers had fled to the Kuki 
Hills. The magazine had been blown up, and the Palace had 


been wrecked so completely that nothing was found within it 


except the heads of the murdered English officers, placed there 
probably on purpose, as an insult to the victorious foe. No 
European life has been lost in the entire combined movement, 
though one or two officers have been wounded, among them, 
we regret to see, Lieutenant Grant, who so gallantly defended 
Thobal. The entire operation was evidently arranged with 
great skill, and though on a small scale, involved great diffi- 
culties, arising from the want of roads, the absence of maga- 
zines, and the difficult nature of the country, in which one 
thoroughly disciplined regiment could have stopped an army. 
There is no probability of any further resistance, the decision 
of the sword being always accepted in India as evidence of 
the decision of the unknown Power; and as soon as the form 
of government is settled, the valley will sink into quiet for a 
generation, during which, as it is nearly twice the size of 
Yorkshire and singularly fertile, it will become very rich. 


Marshal von Moltke, conqueror of Denmark, Austria, and 
France, died suddenly on the night of April 24th, in his 
ninety-first year. He had been, as usual, playing whist with 
his family, when he complained of feeling ill, was assisted on 
to a couch by his nephew, and in a few minutes silently 
expired. He was honoured with an almost Royal funeral on 
Tuesday, the Emperor and all the Princes of Germany 
following his bier through Berlin; while the cortege, which 
included all that is illustrious in Prussia, whether native or 
foreign, numbered also a deputation from the Austrian Army, 
a singular example of that Cesarean dignity of the Haps- 
burgs which disdains spite. The Marshal, who was of 
a German family from Mecklenburg and born in 1800, 
entered at first the Danish Army, but when only twenty- 
one applied for a commission in Prussia. He obtained 
one, and entering the Staff Corps, was in 1835 selected 
for special work in Turkey, where he advised the General 
who was defeated by Ibrahim Pasha. At thirty-eight 
he returned te Prussia, and at fifty-four was appointed 


Chief of the Staff, in which capacity he assisted King 
William and General von Roon in the great reorganisation of 
the Prussian Army. It was not till he was sixty-five, however, 
that he stood revealed to the world as the great strategist who 
had won Koniggritz, and crushed the Austrian Empire in a 
seven-weeks’ campaign; and he was almost seventy when the 
German Army, under his direction, began to roll forward to the 
conquest of France. In 1871 he was acknowledged to be the 
greatest soldier in Europe; but he sought nothing for him- 
self, and except the title of Count, the grade of Field-Marshal, 
and a modest grant of money, he received no reward except 
the reverence of Germany and the affectionate confidence of 
his Sovereign. Personally a man of piety, contemptuous of 
glitter, and indifferent to power, he was a great soldier of a 
type which the English believe to be their own, but have rarely 
found in their own ranks,—General Havelock being, perhaps, 
the most marked exception. 


The Times published on Tuesday two accounts of the 
Revolution in Chili, from two different sides. They both leave 
the impression that President Balmaceda, though probably a 
self-secking, and certainly an imperious and cruel man, really 
thinks that he is defending the Constitution. Like President 
Andrew Johnson, he holds the independence of the Executive 
to be vital to any Republic, detests “ Parliamentary govern- 
ment,” and angrily resists the efforts of the Congress to 
reduce him into a mere agent. As he is more democratic than 
his opponents, he is supported by the populace; he has bought 
the Army, which he has greatly increased; and he hopes to 
crush the “Parliamentary families” of Congress, who, 
favoured by the country-folk, by the cultivated class, and 
by all foreigners and capitalists, have made the Revolu- 
tion. He has recently gained a considerable success, 
his torpedo-carrier the ‘ Lynch’ having -blown up, on 
April 23rd, in the harbour of Caldera Bay, the ‘Blanco 
Encalada,’ the strongest ironclad of the insurgent fleet. 
The Parliamentary party will, however, fight on, and 
are inspirited by the belief that President Balmaceda must, 
even according to his own theory of the Constitution, shortly 
resign, and cannot be replaced by any one of equal energy. 
That struggle in Chili between the Presidential and the 
Parliamentary methods of government, will repeat itself on 
a larger scale before the democratic principle has worked 
itself out, probably—if history may be trusted—to the Presi- 
dent’s advantage. When the danger is real, Cxsar beats 
Cicero. 


The chief political topic of the week has been, of course, 
Free Education. Mr. Howorth, who often represents the more 
advanced Conservatives, has in this instance taken up the 
cudgels for the reluctant Tories, and commenced in last Satur- 
day’s Times an attack on the Government for deserting their 
party, and playing into the hands of the enemy,—an attack, 
however, which has not proved very promising, and has elicited 
remonstrances and protests from the Tory Democrats. “ Here 
and there,” wrote Mr. Howorth, “approval was expressed 
among County Members, who view the proposal as a popular 
appeal to the constituencies, and as foreboding an Election in 
the autumn; but among the great body of men on our benches 
who have some other political creed than that of maintaining 
our place on the right of the Speaker’s chair, I have found a very 
general feeling of despondency and alarm.” Mr. Howorth’s 
objection is, of course, chiefly on the score of the Voluntary 
schools, whose religious constitution will, he thinks, be swept 
away, by the next Radical flood, under the plea of local con- 
trol, and he holds that the Tory resistance can have no strength 
in it after “the astounding enactment that a man may transfer 
the burdens which duty and honour enforce upon him, and 
which he is able to bear, to the shoulders of his neighbours.” 
This plea Mr. Howorth reiterates in a letter to the Times 
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published yesterday, and adds that if the State defrays the 
parents’ fees, it ought a fortiori to compensate them for the 
loss of the child’s earnings,—which is only saying that if 
we help the parent at all, we ought to take all his burden 
off him. Is this good sense? We do not allow him 
to neglect ordinary sanitary rules in his home, and yet 
we aid him by State help in establishing various sanitary 
and class precautions, paying an army of inspectors out 
of public money to protect the health and life of factory 
workers and miners, instead of charging those who have the 
benefit of them with the cost. Is it not at least as true that 
the miner could pay a considerable premium for his own 
protection, as that the parent can pay a considerable premium 
for his child’s education ? And is it not at least as important 
for the nation at large that our children should be protected 
against the explosiveness of ignorance, as it is that our miners 
should be guarded against the explosiveness of fire-damp P 


Lord Derby, who is not likely to lend his sanction to 
socialistic principles, has written a letter approving the 
resolve of the Government to find the funds for Free Educa- 
tion. And Sir E. Birkbeck (Conservative M.P. for East 
Norfolk) wrote to the Times on Thursday asserting that “ if 
Mr. Goschen had not made the announcement relative to Free 
Education, both he and his colleagues would very soon have 
hada chorus of protests from a large majority of their best sup- 
porters.” “Iam confident,” he adds, “that many a candidate 
who has been working hard for the party, would have retired 
in case of the Government’s failing to fulfil the most important 
of all the subjects [sic] referred to in the Queen’s Speech.” 
How you “fulfil” a “subject,” Sir E. Birkbeck does not 
explain; but doubtless that is a slipshodness of which the 
honourable Member might not have been guilty if Free 
Education had been granted earlier, and had produced its 
natural effect on the English style in general, and especially 
the style of our representatives. 


Mr. Chamberlain, speaking yesterday week at the Ellen Street 
Board School, Birmingham, assured the Daily News that to 
attack and undermine denominational schools had now become 
a sheer impossibility, since it would cost the nation fifty 
millions to build schools in place of them. Another speaker, 
Lord George Hamilton, said on Wednesday at Acton that it 
would cost the country thirty millions to replace the Volun- 
tary schools; and even if this more frugal estimate were 
accepted, we may be perfectly sure that no party would 
become more unpopular than one which succeeded in forcing 
such an expense as this on the shoulders of the ratepayers. 
Radical fanatics should remember how often it has been 
proved that all the expenses of elections ought to be thrown 
upon the rates, and how very unpopular that proposal has 
always been, in spite of the very strong reasons for taking 
such a course. English householders are not proud, but 
thrifty, and do not like to deny philanthropists of any kind 
the privilege of making them a handsome present. 


One of the best signs, however, for the presumption that the 
modern Tories will resign themselves to Free Education 
without much murmuring, is the Duke of Norfolk’s very 
sensible speech at the Dulwich and Penge Conservative and 
Liberal Unionist Association on Wednesday. He said that 
it was almost universally admitted that Free Education is 
now inevitable, and that, this being so, it was evidently very 
much better that it should be carried by the present Govern- 
ment than by those now in Opposition. He admitted the 
force of the contention that public money should not be given 
without public control. But nothing could be more foolish 
than to snub voluntary effort to which our present system of 
education owes so much; and therefore the control which 
should be carefully guarded and enforced is the control which 
the voluntary subscribers to those schools which are not built 
mainly out of public resources, exert over them. The Roman 
Catholics may fairly be taken as the body which is most 
passionately devoted to the denominational system, and the 
Duke of Norfolk is their shrewdest spokesman. If he thinks 
that the concession of Free Education by a Conservative and 
Liberal Unionist Administration is rather an insurance than 
an imperilling of the denominational schools, Anglican clergy- 
men are likely to come round to the same opinion. 





The result of the Whitehaven election was another Unionist 


success, for though there was no gain of a seat, the Unionist, 
Sir James Bain, polled considerably more votes than Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck in 1886, and two more even than the 
same candidate in 1885. The three elections may be compared. 
as follows :— 

1885... Conservatives 1,336 Liberals 1,125 
1886... Unionists ... 1,216 Gladstonians 1,110 Majority... 106 
1891... Unionists ... 1,338 Gladstonians 1,105 Majority... 233 
Sir James Bain thus made a better poll than the old Member, 
the Right Hon. G. A. F. Cavendish Bentinck, on either 
occasion; while Mr. Shee polled fewer by five votes than in 
1886, and considerably fewer than Mr. Gully, Q.C., the Liberal 
candidate of 1885, who carried the undivided Liberal Party 
with him. The imprcvement is a trifle, and the borough is a 
relatively unimportant one, which we can hardly take as repre- 
sentative of the country at large. But coming after the great 
triumph at Aston Manor, and the not inconsiderable triumph 
in the Woodstock Division of Oxfordshire, the relatively trivial 
gain may indicate a diffused tendency in the English con- 
stituencies. Of the pending elections, the one in which the 
result appears to be most doubtful is that for the Harborough 
Division of Leicestershire, where Sir George Trevelyan has 
been doing his utmost to stimulate Gladstonian zeal. 


Majority... 211 





The influenza is spreading rapidly in London, but is worst 
in Yorkshire, where it has made havoc in Sheffield as well as. 
in many of the Eastern towns and villages. In Sheffield there 
were fifty-five deaths in one week from it, and the bank- 
clerks in some of the Yorkshire towns are required to take 
two doses of quinine a day as a prophylactic against the 
attack. Where it has broken out, it has assumed a good 
many of the characteristics of intermittent fever, with rapidly 
alternating heats and shiverings; and against all attacks of 
that kind,—which suggest malaria,—quinine is, we suppose, 
by far the best remedy. One of the most characteristic effects. 
of influenza is the extreme debility and depression which it 
appears to produce, and the tendency to relapse. Severe winters 
are usually supposed to strike down the weak and aged, but to 
diminish the risk of illness amongst the young and strong. In 
this case, however, it is not so, for influenza hag certainly 
raged even more seriously amongst the young and strong 
than amongst the sick and feeble. 


The House of Laymen in the Province of Canterbury on 
Tuesday held a rather shrewd discussion on the Clergy Dis- 
cipline Bill, and its supposed Erastianism in letting a Civil 
Court deprive an incumbent by its sentence ipso facto, without 
the sentence of a Bishop. Mr. Blagg was in favour of reducing 
the Erastian element to a minimum, and therefore wished to 
retain the Bishop’s ultimate sentence, though he ought, it was 
admitted, to pronounce it on the sentence of the Civil Court 
without reviewing it. Chancellor Dibdin, however, objected 
that nothing could be more Erastian than compelling a Bishop 
to deprive a clergyman without any ecclesiastical examina- 
tion of his case; and the Hon. T. H. W. Pelham wanted 
to know whether, if a clergyman had been tried, con- 
demned, and hanged for a civil crime, it would still 
be maintained that the execution of the civil sentence ought 
not to vacate the living without the Bishop’s assent 
and consent. We have always held that there is no more 
Erastianism in letting a civil sentence end the matter ipso 
facto, than there is in compelling a Bishop to act upon it 
without independent examination. But the truth is, that it 
matters nothing at all which way the deprivation is effected, 
and it should be done in the way in which it will best satisfy 
conscientious clerical scruples. 





The Bishop of Rochester (Dr. Randall Davidson), however: 
little may be his strenuousness for Anglican dogma, is certainly 
bent in good earnest on hearty spiritual work. He has taken up. 
his residence in Kennington, and is intent on following the 
admirable example which the successive Bishops of Bedford 
have set, in devoting himself to the spiritual destitution of 
London with all the energy of a strong character. He is, we 
believe, the first of the Bishops who are not suffragans, to 
give himself in earnest to this kind of uphill London work, 
and to ignore all the ornamental aspects of a Bishop’s 
position. For this he deserves great honour, and we do not 
doubt that he will receive it, and, what is still better, that his 
example will have a great effect in raising the moral dignity 





of such work. 
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The persecution of the Jews continues in Russia, and extends. 
They are now forbidden to live in Moscow or Kieff, or to 
practise their usual trades in any of the cities of Old Russia. 
They are, in fact, being pressed towards the Polish Provinces, 
with the obvious intention of compelling them to emigrate. 
Immense numbers are therefore accepting baptism, with the 
intention, probably, of retaining their faith in secret. We have 
said enough on the persecution elsewhere, but may mention 
here that many capitalists of the faith are seeking a place in 
which to plant Jewish Colonies, and that Baron Hirsch pro- 
mises to devote £3,000,000 to this object. The locality to be 
selected is not fixed, but will probably be a province of Brazil. 
The difficulty of all such schemes is, that few Jews are agricul- 
turists, and all are disinclined towards that form of industry. 
They are not suited for the occupation of new countries. Baron 
Hirsch and his associates would do much better to buy Pales- 
tine, which, though it would not hold all modern Jews, would 
attract and hold large numbers. We suppose Persia, a rich 
and comparatively unoccupied land, would not do, though 
Jews and Mussulmans have before now succeeded in getting 
along together. 


The official census of the coloured people in the United 
States reveals some remarkable facts. The compilers declare 
that the widespread fears as to the Negro rate of increase are 
illusory. Even in the “Black Belt”—that is, the South 
Atlantic and South Central States—the Blacks have increased 
within the ten years only by 13:90 per cent., while the Whites 
have increased by 24°67 per cent.,a rate nearly double that 
of their rivals. At this pace, it will be a hundred years 
before the Blacks number twenty millions. No explanation 
is offered of the difference in the rate of increase, but it is 
probably due to the mortality among Negro children, owing 
to insanitary conditions. It is found that freedom does not 
tempt the Negroes to move northward, their tendency, which, 
though slight, is perceptible, being towards the States of the 
Gulf, and the warmer climates generally. The return will 
allay many apprehensions, and probably soften feeling, 
especially in the North, which, being itself unmenaced, can 
study the great problem more coolly than the South is capable 
of doing. 


Prince Bismarck has, it is believed, been elected for 
Geestemiinde. The figures are not yet all made up, but it 
seems certain that he has beaten his Socialist rival by about 
eight to five. He will not, it is stated, attend the Reichstag 
regularly, but will speak on great occasions, and some alarm 
is felt at Court as to the criticisms he may offer. General 
Caprivi, in particular, by no means enjoys the prospect of 
having to contend with such an adversary, especially in the 
arena of foreign politics. Prince Bismarck’s calculated frank- 
ness of speech makes him a terrible debater, and the Court, 
besides, dreads the letting-out of secrets. 








Mr. Rowlands’s Bill for the Enfranchisement of Leaseholders 
by allowing any lessee of a house for twenty years to buy the 
freehold at a price to be fixed by the County Court, was 
defeated on Wednesday by 181 to 168. It was met by the 
Government with a flat rejection, on the ground, as stated by 
the Home Secretary, that “the measure proposed to remedy 
isolated cases of injustice to lessees by inflicting a universal 
injustice on lessors.” That is just, though epigrammatic, the 
simple fact of the case being that every lessee has contracted 
voluntarily to abide by the terms from which he now seeks 
release. At the same time, it is useless to deny that 
the leasehold system in towns discourages solid building, 
and impoverishes architecture, and the State ought to 
sweep away all impediments to voluntary enfranchisement. 
lf that were done, the majorities in favour of legisla- 
tive breach of contract, which are slowly creeping up, 
would disappear. The ideal system is that prevailing at 
Eastbourne, where the Duke of Devonshire allows any lessee 
to enfranchise, if he will pay so many years’ purchase. The 
only point upon which we are not quite certain, is whether 
long-continued custom on an urban estate should not be held 
to create an agreement. Men buy leases on estates where 
leases have been renewed possibly for a century, and then 
find themselves ousted or fined because the “landlord has 
changed his policy.” 


The Temperance Terrorists have suffered rather a severe 





blow this week. Mr. John Ellis on Tuesday moved a resolu- 
tion in the Commons in favour of a reduction in the number 
of licensed houses, and of allowing the locality to decide on 
the expediency of such reduction,—both, in principle, reasonable 
proposals. He intended, however, to refuse compensation, a 
point emphasised by Mr. J. Morley, who did not believe, 
especially in the face of the number of “ tied ” houses, that the 
principle of compensation would ever be accepted. Mr. 
Fulton, however, moved an amendment providing that ade- 
quate compensation should be given, and dwelt in particular 
on the fact that, in the case of beer-houses, the lessees are 
entitled by statute to hold their licences during good behaviour. 
Mr. Ritchie, who spoke for the Government, was decided in 
his support of “ equitable and proper compensation ” to dis- 
established publicans, and Mr. Fulton’s amendment was 
carried by 190 to 129. The House, therefore, has affirmed the 
right of licensees to compensation if the licence is abrogated 
by new laws, to the great wrath of the rigid teetotalers who 
hold the sale of alcohol to be a crime. They are quite con- 
sistent, and therefore deserving of attention; but whenever 
the people vote upon the subject under the ballot, they will be 
unpleasantly surprised. 


There was a regular battle at Thurles on Sunday between 
the Parnellites and the friends of Archbishop Croke. The 
latter were indignant that Mr. Parnell should hold a meeting 
under the very eyes of the Archbishop, and swarmed into the 
town to prevent it. They were fiercely attacked by the 
Parnellites, and dispersed, and when they re-formed for a pre- 
cession to address the Archbishop, it was necessary to give 
them police protection. Even then they were attacked, and 
the priests at their head would have been seriously injured 
but that the police barred the bridge across the Suir. The Arch- 
bishop received the address in the palace, and made a speech in 
reply which was at all events racy of the soil, as well as full 
of intense political partisanship. He declared that he was 
unchangeable as the Rock of Cashel, from which his See takes 
its name, and that the danger of the cause was due to Mr, 
Parnell, “the traitor in the camp, the General who has 
betrayed us,” the man “who prefers an ignoble and licentious 
life in London to the liberation and advcucement of his too 
confiding countrymen.” One seems, somehow, to see signs 
of a great change there, at least in the Archbishop’s esti- 
mate of his leader. Dr. Croke evidently takes a despondent 
view of the situation. He declared that yesterday “Irish 
Nationalists were the wonder of Europe and the admiration 
of America, and to-day they are disowned by the one and the 
laughing-stock of the other.” That is doubtless true, and 
will in Ireland be rather effective, though, from its odd form, 
it does suggest to the irreverent English mind how “ the coat- 
of-arms of the Squeerses was tore, and their sun had gone 
down into the ocean wave.” 


Sir Henry James, who detests the proposal for giving votes 
to women as much as he detests the intervention of sacerdotal 
influence in political affairs, defeated the proposal to keep 
Wednesday, May 13th, for Mr. Woodall’s Female Suffrage 
motion, rather neatly on Thursday night. Mr. W. H 
Smith had proposed to take precedence for the Irish Land 
Bill on all the other days before Whitsuntide, except the 
day for which the Female Suffrage question was put down, 
as he had given a kind of pledge that that Wednesday should 
not be absorbed by the Government, but should be taboo. Sir 
Henry James moved as an amendment, that all the Wednes- 
days should be taken till the Irish Land Bill had passed 
through Committee, and Mr. W. H. Smith, though he de- 
clared himself pledged, remarked that of course the House 
was master of its own proceedings, and could overrule his 
pledge. And this, at Sir Henry James’s suggestion, it 
promptly did, 218 votes being given for Sir Henry James’s 
amendment, and only 159 against it,—majority, 59. So the 
Women’s Franchise discussion, which is of course a mere 
castle in the air, was got rid of for the Session; and as thatisa 
subject on which constituencies do not worry their representa- 
tives, but are apt to resign themselves to destiny, the House 
of Commons heaved a sigh of relief. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 





New Consols (2) were on Thursday 953 to 954. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MARSHAL VON MOLTKE. 


HE Germans have lost their great artist in war. That, 
T as we said nine years ago, when he first resigned the 
general control of the German Staff, was the mental atti- 
tude which differentiated Marshal von Moltke from all 
other historic Generals. He cared nothing for wealth, 
nothing for personal display, nothing for political power, 
but little even for fame ; but satisfied his soul by working 
out, on the grandest scale and in the most successful way, 
the problems of the art to which he had devoted all the 
wonderful resources of his tranquil mind. He would have 
delighted to face a superior foe, the only chance which 
Fate refused him ; and there was an undertone of regret in 
his frequent statement that, as his Germans had never 
been defeated, neither their discipline nor his own skill had 
ever been completely tried. We doubt if he even cared 
greatly for any cause, though he was grateful to the dynasty 
whose subject he was not born, but which had opened out to 
him such satisfying opportunities, and to the people whose 
high military qualities had enabled him to make his 
powers executive. He did not look on war, as most 
Generals have done, either with delight or horror, but as 
a great and indispensable branch of national business, 
success in which was worthy of the energies of great minds 
and of sacrifices from the greatest States. It followed 
from this view, that though personally a man capable of 
deep affection, and kindly to dependants as any English 
squire, he was professionally a little callous. He ex- 
pended men, when needful, as he would have expended 
shells, never wasting life, but never regretting that 
it had been poured out in profusion adequate to the 
end. He not only knew, but said, that with the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine an era of war would open, 
“to last perhaps fifty years ;” but nevertheless he urged 
the annexation, for, in the event of war, “the possession 
of Metz would be worth a hundred thousand men.” It 
is said, and it is probably true, that he gravely urged the 
Emperor William to engage in war with Russia, for he 
held that struggle to be ultimately inevitable, and as he 
calculated out the problem, he found that delay would 
enable Russia to develop greater strength. The move on 
the chess-board was to be made at once, or the opportunity 
might disappear. On the military chances his mind was 
clear; and the incidents which must follow the acceptance 
of his advice, the horrible injury to the happiness, the 
resources, and the advance of his generation, seemed to 
him as things beside the matter. His duty was to make the 
German Army win, as it is the duty of a maker of explo- 
sives to multiply the expansive force of his deadly powders ; 
and he did it with a heart so single, that his own character 
escaped the apparently inevitable deterioration. There 
was no trace of unscrupulousness, in its ordinary sense, in 
the man who calmly advised that, to secure victory for the 
German over the Slav, that awful struggle, with its 
inevitable hecatomb of innocent lives, should be deliberately 
commenced by the more civilised side. It is the combina- 
tion of disinterestedness, goodness, even deep personal 
piety, with this granite hardness in his professional work, 
which constitutes to us the grand interest of the old 
Marshal’s inner character, still perhaps, in some respects, 
something of a sealed book. Of his intellect hardly 
the greatest soldier is competent to judge, and the 
world at large cannot judge at all. That he struck 
down Austria and France, is clear from the evidence of 
history and the admissions of all who stood around 
the centres of affairs; and that he possessed to the 
most marvellous degree the faculty of arranging his men 
for his terrible game of chess, is the testimony of every 
competent expert; but still, we are bound to remember 
that in defeating Austria he defeated an enemy only half- 
armed, was, to speak over-broadly, smashing bows and 
arrows with muskets; and that the France he conquered 
was unready, was suffering from twenty years of a lax 
and luxurious despotism, and was so divided by party 
feeling, that bias had, at the supreme moment when 
Bazaine surrendered Metz, much of the practical effect of 
treason. Marshal von Moltke may have been in reality the 
greatest of modern soldiers, but it will be his misfortune 
in the eyes of future military historians to have won all his 
magnificent successes against armies in bad order, and 
without ever being opposed by a General of genius either for 





strategy in the field, or for repairing the consequences of 
defeat. Had the Austrians possessed needle-guns, or had 
Gambetta been a soldier, Marshal von Moltke would have 
had far different tasks to perform; and though he might 
have prevailed even then—probably would have prevailed, 
for the Teuton armed is almost invincible—the condi- 
tions which environed him render it hard to assign him 
his precise rank in the short list of the great warriors of 
the world. 


We can but say that he was among them, and that by 
the kindness of destiny in his latest years he was set to 
guide the Army best suited to his capacity, and to crush 
the foes least ready to defeat his special power in onslaught, 
the power, so to speak, of using men as if they were 
quantities in some grand problem of mathematics. How 
great be was we shall never accurately know; but this may 
be taken for certain, that without him the German Army, 
magnificent instrument as it is, would have been a far 
less potent force. The catapult, though equally perfect— 
for Marshal von Moltke did not make but only used the 
German Army—would have had less shattering effect. 
Kings are never too grateful, and the present Emperor’s 
instinctive exclamation when he heard of his great soldier’s 
death, “I have lost a whole corps d’armée,” is probably 
the lowest just estimate of the positive addition which 
Marshal von Moltke, when in his vigour, added to 
German military resources. No competent General in 
Europe would deny that, whether or not he possessed 
that “zigzag lightning in the brain” which marks 
an Alexander, Wallenstein, or Napoleon, he was by 
himself well worth an army to Germany; and a strange 
commentary that is on the modern doctrine of the rightful 
equality of all mankind. What, at the commencement of 
a war, would it have been worth Germany’s while to pay 
for Von Moltke, if he had been a subject of barter? A 
million ? ten millions? a year’s revenue? a national debt ? 
There is no estimate possible; and neither is there of the 
difference which may exist between any one man and 
another. This much is certain, that when things grow 
real, and life and death depend on one man’s capacity, 
the theories of equality go to the winds; and the 
soldiers whose lives are staked grudge nothing to the 
brain which can ensure that their enemies shall quit 
the field on which they themselves remain. That is 
one reason, at least, for the want of disinterestedness 
which conquerors have usually shown, and which throws 
into brighter relief this side of the character of the 
deceased strategist. No great General that we can recall 
ever wished for or obtained so little for himself. High 
military rank was essential to the due performance of his 
work, and he accepted a modest grant out of the Indemnity 
which made him independent in his home; but he rejected 


-high titular rank, detested “ovations,” made no effort to 


secure “ power ’—that is, the right of convincing a com- 
mittee as to the best thing for an Executive to do—and 
never once in his thirty years of military sway, issued a 
proclamation or uttered a great speech which was anything 
but a statement of reasons why, if Germans desired to be 
at once safe and great, they must be content to suffer. 
Popularity had as little meaning for him as decorations ; 
he cared for no excitement other than war—which did 
not greatly excite him—and was wearied by any form 
of “society,” passing his evenings quietly among his 
family playing whist, most probably of the kind which 
clubmen stigmatise as “bumble-puppy.” He was, in 
truth, by inclination a quiet, modest citizen, intent 
on his business in the daytime, and at night loving 
tranquillity; yet in his profession he would reduce a 
city like Paris to starvation, or slaughter an army of a 
hundred thousand men, not only without a qualm, but 
without an idea that he had done anything except a 
successful and most artistic piece of necessary work. We 
can recall no other such character, and while we recognise 
to the full its greatness, and confess to a special admiration 
for greatness of that kind, silent amidst a blatant world, 
we confess also to missing something—is it a touch of 
humanity ?—which has belonged in all ages to the very 
loftiest minds. Marshal von Moltke seems to us not so 
much one of the greatest of the world’s great men as the 
greatest Professor who ever taught in the University of 
War, and therefore, though deserving of every honour and 
of the keenest attention from those who would be wise, yet 
lacking in his great figure something that, when present, 
enchains mankind. 
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THE LAST MINISTERIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HE announcement that the promise contained in the 
T Queen’s Speech to relieve compulsory education of its 
most burdensome consequences by remitting the parents’ 
fees at the cost of the nation is to be kept, has diffused a 
certain amount of dismay both amongst the old-fashioned 
Tories and amongst the Gladstonians. The old-fashioned 
Tories are in dismay because they disapprove of the policy ; 
the Gladstonians are in dismay because, | though they 
approve of the policy, they disapprove of its being pro- 
posed by the Government. Both sections are trying to 
hope against hope that it will fail; that, like the Licensing 
Bill of last Session, introduced about the same period, it 
will only delay the whole work of the Session, and have to 
be cast overboard at the last moment, after all. That is, 
we think, a vain hope. There is all the difference in the 
world between a Bill which half the householders dislike 
and which those who do dislike it, dislike a great deal more 
than the others like it, and a Bill which will set free at 
least nine in every eleven voters from a very considerable 
weekly pressure on their resources, and cost not one of the 
nine more than a small portion of the expense of which it 
relieves them. Such a Bill as this, even though introduced 
late in the Session, is much more likely to expedite the other 
business than to retard it, by producing a general feeling 
throughout the country that any Member of Parliament 
who does anything to hamper the Administration is the 
personal enemy of the needy parent, and is going the right 
way to impose on him a very substantial fine. The analogy 
derived from the fate of the Licensing Bill of last Session 
is wholly inapplicable to the Free Education Bill of this. 

As regards the Tory objection to the proposal of the 
Government,—that it is mischievous in that it relieves the 
greater number of English parents of a very large part of 
their responsibility for their children’s education, and mulcts 
childless parents and the parents of children who do not 
go to elementary schools, in order to relieve the parents 
of children who do,—we cannot deny, indeed we earnestly 
assert, the soundness and seriousness of this objection, and 
hold that, so far as this objection goes, the policy to 
which it applies is really objectionable. Indeed, for many 
years we steadily opposed it on that very ground, and 
should still oppose it if we held that ground to be a final 
and sufficient ground. But that is just the point on which 
we see sufficient reason to change our mind. It is an 
element, and a serious element, in the question, but not, 
we think, the main element. We must think of the 
children and the efficiency of the schools as well as of the 
duties of the parents, and if the children are likely to attend 
in greater numbers and with more perfect regularity when 
the school-pence are paid out of all our taxes instead of 
out of the parents’ wages, and if the schoolmasters and 
school-mistresses are certain to be saved a great deal both 
in time and temper by the exclusion of this element of 
friction from the machinery of the school, we ought 
to set this off against the duty of enforcing on the 
parent his unquestionable responsibility for his children’s 
schooling, and prefer the system which gives us more 
regular attendances and more efficient teaching, to the 
system which gives us orly the means of making 
the parents feel their responsibility at the cost of 
a great loss of moral and mechanical power. The 
argument that the policy is socialistic in principle does 
not come to very much. The Poor-Law itself is much more 
so, and that is not regarded as an objection to the 
Poor-Law. The principle of a law which throws the 
maintenance of the starving poor on the State, is much 
more socialistic than the principle of a law which throws 
the education of the children on the State, because the one 
remits the penalty on idleness and thriftlessness to the 
very persons who have been idle and thriftless, while the 
other, though it lightens the burden to the responsible 
parent, is in the main a benefit to the perfectly irrespon- 
sible and guiltless child. We hold the socialistic tendency 
of Free Education,—or, rather, of an education at the 
equal expense of the whole commonwealth, education not 
pressing more upon the parents of the children educated 
than it presses upon other citizens,—to be considerably less 
clear than the socialistic effect of a Poor-Law. And no 
State which has long tolerated the one need regard the 

other as dangerous. In point of fact, we know that in the 
United States it has not in the least tended to produce 
socialistic ideas. There is probably no modern country 


more free from these ideas than the United States, in 
which all elementary education is of the kind which the 
Government propose to sanction in England. 

A much more serious argument than the argument 
from the socialistic tendency of education at the cost of 
the State, is the argument that it will injure or destroy the 
Voluntary schools. And we quite admit that if that were 
demonstrable, it would be fatal to the measure, both on 
grounds of expense and on grounds of justice and religious 
principle. But we hold with Mr. Chamberlain that the 
very great cost of any proposal to destroy the Volunta: 
schools and to supersede them by Board schools will 
alone be sufficient to secure us against any blow at the 
Voluntary schools. The people of England would never 
dream of bringing down upon themselves a new and very 
heavy taxation solely from jealousy of the denominational 
schools, to which, indeed, we believe that the people in 
general hold a perfectly friendly and even grateful 
attitude. Mr. Forster was and is attacked for playing 
into their hands. Mr. Cobb attacked him for it in a letter 
to the Pall Mall only a day or two ago. But these attacks 
have fallen quite dead. The English people not only do not 
resent but they approve the generosity of the Church and the 
other religious denominations in founding and sustaining 
religious schools. The nation does not in the least grudge 
the more earnest Churches their due influence, and still 
less does it dislike to be relieved of its burdens by the 
charity and generosity of those who are inspired by 
religious motives. But it is said, as Mr. Hobhouse says 
in his letter published to-day in these columns, that if 
once Free Education is granted by a Conservative 
Government, it will clear the way to granting local control, 
and that the next Gladstonian Government will find it 
much easier to carry local control as the corollary to Free 


Education and local control in a single measure. We 
differ entirely from this view. In the first place, local 
control is not a corollary from Free Education paid for by 
the State at large, and not paid out of the rates. State 
control,—increased and improved State control,—is such 
a corollary, and no doubt one which the nation will 
desire and carefully enforce. But the only local con- 
trol for which there is any just pretext, is the local 
control of the Church which aided in building the 
school by its subscriptions, and in supporting it by its 
annual contributions. And in the next place, we hold 
that it would have been much easier for the Gladstonians 
to have carried local control in conjunction with the 
coveted boon of Free Education, than it would be to 
carry the local control alone when the boon of Free 
Education is already won. It is proverbially easy to 
pass a bad sixpence between two half-crowns if you offer 
the whole for five shillings, and on the same principle 
it might have been very easy to pass the local control between 
the double boon of better teaching and the remission of 
school-pence. But to pass it separately with all the opposi- 
tion that it is sure to excite, not only amongst the Churches 
but amongst the poorer classes, who will fear that the result 
must involve the breakdown of the Voluntary system, and 
a great increase of the education-rate as an immediate and 
necessary consequence, will be a very much more arduous 
task, and not one which any but the most fanatical of the 
advocates of local government will be at all anxious to 
attempt. 

And this brings us to the attitude which the Opposition 
have, very wisely as we think, taken up in relation to the 
promise of Free Education. They see perfectly well that 
it would be fatal to them either to oppose it, or to fetter it 
with conditions that the Government are not willing to 
concede. They will accept it eagerly, and accept it without 
making any conditions, so long as it is a frank measure 
that satisfies the demands of the householders, which we 
may be pretty sure that it will do. This is the wisest 
course that they could take. To resist it would be fatal to 
their own popularity, and they have evidently no intention 
at all of resisting it. On the contrary, they will resist the 
Trish Land Bill less strenuously, and will withdraw many 
of the embarrassing delays to which they would otherwise 
have lent themselves, in order that they may not be accused 
of wishing to cheat the people of Free Education. That 
is their wisest course, and the course which is all but 
determined on. But it cannot be denied that it will give 
the effect of success, and even of something like a final 





flourish, to the policy of the Government in this last Session 
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of a Parliament which began under such a host of troubles 
in 1886, and that they will appeal to the country with the 
credit of having surmounted all their difficulties as 
Unionists, and of having gained a reputation for sagacious 
and liberal legislation such as Mr. Gladstone’s two last 
Governments strove to earn in vain. 





THE NEWS FROM MUNEEPORE. 


é gor Muneepore incident may be considered closed. The 

Government of India, not having adopted the prin- 
ciple that Empires are built on love alone, has acted with 
energy, judgment, and success. The blood of the murdered 
Englishmen was scarcely cold, when from the banks of the 
Irrawaddy, the Brahmapootra, and the Ganges, small 
columns of troops commanded by English officers were in 
movement to stamp out the rebellion, and ensure a 
righteous punishment on the murderers. The columns 
were separated from the central authority by the breadth 
of entire provinces, each larger than France ; but the tele- 
graph erased distance, and the three movements were as 
well combined as those of the three hands of a good watch. 
There was a halt in one direction to gather up supplies, 
a halt in another to brush away a swarm of Munee- 
pore soldiers who presumed to arrest the march; but so 
excellent were the arrangements, that in spite of jungle 
and river and Muneeporees, on Sunday, the 26th April, 
thirty-three days from the date of the massacre, all three 
columns entered Imphal, the capital of the revolted State. 
They found a scene from the “Arabian Nights.” The 
Regent, and his Commander-in-Chief, and all his trium- 
phant soldiers, had been blown away by the mere wind of the 
British advance. First placing the heads of the murdered 
Englishmen in one of the verandahs of the Residency, so as 
to be seen by the avenging forces and bear witness to the 
still unappeased hatred the murderers bore to the white 
men—they spared all the brown captives, who were Asiatics 
like themselves—they fled to the hills, where doubtless they 
will resume the savage life from which they originally 
emerged, perhaps re-embrace the ancient worship of the 
Snake, which they abandoned only a century and a half since, 
still keep up on all their “national” emblems, and pro- 
bably still revere in their own houses. With them, though 
not to the hills, fled also the whole body of the people, 
probably persuaded by the Senaputty that the English 
soldiers would be let loose on them, certainly quivering 
with vague fears of the universal vengeance which, under 
such provocation, they themselves would have inflicted. 
They had slunk, men, women, and children, into the villages 
around. The whole city was deserted, palace and temple 
and bazaar all silent and unpeopled, and only those ghastly 
memorials left, to be buried, let us trust, in the chapel of the 
tall fort which will henceforth maintain, as by a sign which 
no citizen can mistake, the “ British Peace’ in Muneepore. 
During a hundred years there has never been a riot in 
Calcutta, because of “the Fort; and yet the Fort has 
never fired a shell, its mere presence creating the order to 
which the enormous wealth of the Indian capital is due. 
We shall probably not catch the fugitives, any more than 
we caught the Nana, for they will be protected by the 
secret sympathy of all Asiatics, be they Hindoos, Burmese, 
or Tibetans; but at least they are blotted out from Munee- 
pore. They had but one day of bloody revel and triumph, 
followed by one month of sickening anxiety—for it is the 
strangest fact of all, that these men, like most of the 
Sepoys in 1857, knew even when they revolted that they 
could not win—and now they will have twenty years of 
flight among the savage hills. They will be hunted for at 
least that time, for the ‘“ Imperial Service,” the great 
corporation which governs India, and does not vacillate like 
English opinion, holds it politic, as well as righteous, that 
great murderers should die. The people will, of course, 
return at once, for they never were in any danger, and there 
is, we believe, in all Indian history, no instance in which 
the defeated side showed any animosity to the conquerors. 
One hour after the battle, while the surgeons are still at 
work, supplies begin pouring in, and the white men are 
smoothly and pleasantly eased, by their defeated foes, of 
the untold wealth believed to be at their command. 

The “way” of the outbreak begins to be clear from the 
narratives of the survivors, and it is not the way which, 
as we deeply regret to see, most of our contemporaries 
assume. It is plain, to begin with, that Mr. Quinton acted 


originally under orders from the Supreme Government, 





which directed him, in order to prevent an outbreak in 
Muneepore, of which the Government, as usual, had 
warning, probably from the deposed Maharajah in 
Calcutta—he was deposed by his brothers, not by us—to 
persuade the Senaputty to go into banishment, or, that 
failing, to arrest him. He went, therefore, himself to 
Muneepore, with a force which, but for the failure of 
ammunition, would have been ample for a guard, and 
which did in the end deliver itself; he advised the Sena- 
putty in conversation to depart for Bengal; and it was 
not till his refusal that he resolved on the dangerous but 
unavoidable step of ordering his arrest in the most regular 
and least treacherous way. By a natural mistake, our 
contemporaries have confounded the Viceroy’s “ Durbar,” 
which is, as they say, a friendly conference, with the regular 
“Durbar” of a Native State, which is the public séance 
of the Native Prince for the settling of business, the doing 
of justice, and the punishment, if needful, of offenders. 
Any Asiatic Prince would have arrested the Senaputty as 
a traitor in Durbar, just as Mr. Quinton nhac to do, 
and our own Tudors and Plantagenets did; and had the 
arrest taken place, the Regent would have confirmed it, 
and probably hailed the Commissioner of Assam as his 
deliverer and friend. He was a mere tool of his fierce 
brother, and probably hoped up to the last moment that 
the English would rid him of his rival, in which case his 
loyalty to the Queen would have been rapturous, and 
possibly enduring. The Senaputty, however, knew all 
that quite well, and suspecting that he would be arrested 
and banished, if not sent to the Andamans, he broke into 
murderous rebellion. His soldiers obeyed him, as would the 
soldiers inany Native Court throughout India, and a storm 
of shells was poured on the almost indefensible Residency, 
until both Mr. Quinton and Colonel Skene, his responsible 
military adviser, thought it imperative to treat. This was 
an error of judgment, considering the evil record of the 
Senaputty, which Mr. Quinton must have known perfectly 
well, and considering also how often surrender has been fol- 
lowed by attack; but it lasted only a moment, for on learning 
that the only terms offered included the surrender of their 
arms, the Europeans indignantly refused. They wére then 
seized, not perhaps “ tortured ” in the technical sense—that 
is, with a view to inflict pain—but chopped into bits with 
billhooks, in the fashion of these hills, while the artillerymen 
recommenced their fire upon the Residency. The officers left 
there, seeing their chiefs captured, and finding their last 
reserves of ammunition melting away, perceived that their 
only alternatives were to suffer massacre in a few hours, 
or to retreat fighting; and properly chose the latter. With 
one white woman in their midst, who was as brave as they, 
they marched through the jungle steadily for thirty hours, 
successfully repelling incessant attacks, but so worn out 
with excitement, fatigue, and insufficient food, that when 
at last they met a reinforcement under Captain Cowley, 
they imagined it to be a fresh body of the enemy. They 
were, however, safe, and it is thoroughly characteristic that 
the only one of them whose letters have yet been published, 
ends his account with a fervent hope for permission to go 
back again to Muneepore. 


We can see no ground whatever, except the offer to 
consider terms, for the accusations of mismanagement in 
Muneepore. It was Mr. Quinton’s duty to go there, his 
duty to arrest the Senaputty, and his duty to perform his 
duty with as little strain on the overtaxed garrison of 
Assam as he could possibly manage. He had no reason 
to suspect that the Regent, in whose interests he was 
acting, was either treacherous or a coward, and no ground 
whatever for fancying that the Muneepore Army, though 
it might rebel against the Regent, would even think of 
defying the British Empire. We are told that Mr. 
Quinton ought to have thought of the bigness of the 
Muneeporee force as compared with his own; but suppose 
we all thought of the bigness of India as compared with 
England, or of the bigness of the cheese and the littleness 
of the knife which cuts through it? But that we know it 
is useless, we would earnestly deprecate these savage 
attacks on experienced and devoted men, who blundered, 
if they blundered at all, in being too rashly brave. We 
will not, however, waste breath in a futile indignation. 
It is the nature of democracy never to pity failure, or be 
just to its unsuccessful servants, and it is feeble to expect 
from it, inexperienced as it still is, the self-control which 
only hard experience teaches to other Kings. Such in- 
justice must weaken the State in the end, for the 
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best will refuse to enter on such a service; but at 
first it develops energy, every officer feeling that he must 
win or die there, for the mass is master, and the mass com- 
prehends nothing except a visible success. When the 
defeated go to the guillotine, the survivors of defeat are 
few—as also the recruits will ultimately be—and that, 
though the guillotine is a moral one, is the lot for the 
present of every British agent who cannot report success. 
The “ public” expect him to win, as Lord Napier won at 
Magdala, in some electrifying way; and if the conditions 
do not allow it, and he disappoints the public,—well, the 
public, which is sitting in the stalls of its theatre, and 
expects amusement and not mortification, will hiss hard. 
As for the nonsense talked about the necessity of con- 
fining all great administrative appointments in India, 
like the government of Assam, to soldiers, it is nonsense 
merely. Assam is the quietest of provinces, full of “ tea- 
gardens ” and plantations, and a widely scattered peasantry, 
about as likely to rebel as Shetlanders, and needing nothing 
so much as patient civil government of the kind that 
“develops resources.” The Valley of the Brahmapootra 
is no more a frontier province, and for three hundred 
and sixty-four days in the year no more wants soldiers 
than the Delta of the Ganges does. Besides, Indian 
civilians are not men of the desk attending exclusively to 
letters, but are able politicians, as fit to administer pro- 
vinces as Sir Henry James is to be Home Secretary. 
The most competent Governor who ever reigned in 
a frontier province was a civilian named John Law- 
rence, and only one of the greater Viceroys, Lord 
William Bentinck, can be said to have been a soldier; 
while the “ Politicals,’ whom it is the fashion to hold 
responsible for frontier disasters, have constantly been 
military men. The truth of the matter is, that both 
Services succeed and fail as administrators about equally, 
the successful civilians becoming administering soldiers, 
and the successful soldiers military administrators, and 
that disaster in India usually arises from divided authority. 
As long as there is a competent chief whom all will obey, it 
does not matter much whether he is soldier or civilian, any 
more than it matters whether a great King is. It is true the 
civilians are accused, in difficult emergencies, of being a little 
too audacious, and underestimating the opposed forces ; 
but what is their audacity compared with that of the British 
nation, which holds down 280,000,000 of human beings, 
at least 120,000,000 of whom are born fighters, with some 
60,000 unpicked men in red? Mr. Quinton had five times 
as many Goorkhas with him, in proportion to his enemy, 
as Clive had Europeans with him at Plassey, and the 
Goorkhas are supposed to be nearly as good. India, in 
fact, was won, and is kept, by an audacity which does not 
count heads; and to condemn a great Service and a most 
excellent administrator because for once audacity failed, is 
an instance of unfairness which, if it becomes as general as it 
threatens to do, will kill out loyalty as a frost kills flowers. 





LORD PENZANCE ON HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


‘T ORD PENZANCE’S letter to Thursday’s Times is 

valuable as far as it goes. It is true that it goes 
but a little way. He tells us very clearly that he thinks 
the law of husband and wife is not left in a satisfactory 
state by recent decisions, and that it wants supplementing, 
though he very sagaciously evades the difficult question as 
to how it ought to be supplemented. He does, however, 
state very clearly how it ought not to be supplemented. 
It ought not to be supplemented by a law making deser- 
tion by either party a ground for divorce. And perhaps, 
after all, Lord Penzance has been wiser in giving his great 
authority to this very strong opinion of his, than he would 
have been if he had suggested the sort of legislative enact- 
ment by which he would like to see the present unsatisfactory 
state of the law made more satisfactory and explicit; for to 
our mind it seems equally absurd and impracticable to 
enact any provision virtually condemning a reluctant 
husband or a reluctant wife to a sort of permanent im- 
prisonment on parole, or to enact any other provision 
which would induce two people who. dislike each other, 
and are not constrained by love of their children to remain 
together, to keep together from the fear of any imaginable 
penalty such as public opinion would tolerate. The 
real and only great inducement must be the firm convic- 
tion, that if they desert each other, they cannot at least 
contract any other marriage during the lifetime of the 





deserted partner. We cordially deprecate Lord Shand’s 
suggestion that the Scottish law, making desertion for 
four years give a right to divorce, should be extended 
to England, and still more, of course, his still worse 
suggestion that the four years should be reduced to two. 
A more serious blow to the institution of marriage we can 
hardly conceive. The real cause of the great number of 
unhappy marriages is the light-mindedness with which 
marriage is contracted. And such a law as Lord Shand 
suggests would multiply the danger of light-minded 
marriages tenfold. A contract which could be dissolved 
by a two years’, or even a four years’ desertion, would 
hardly be regarded as a permanent contract at all, still 
less as a most sacred one which it is a shame and disgrace 
to break through. We should soon have quite a number 
of people here, as there already are, we believe, in Germany, 
who had experimented on marriage in various directions, 
and whose lives were broken up into short sections of 
close association with a wife and other ex-wives, or a 
husband and other ex-husbands. And when once this 
came to pass, and came to pass without shame and dis- 
grace to those who had so ordered their lives, there would 
be an end to the sanctity of marriage altogether. We are 
not in the least disposed to underrate the probable mis- 
chief of denying a perfectly guiltless deserted husband 
or deserted wife all chance of forming any new domestic 
tie. It is quite true that the life of one so deserted 
is utterly wrecked, and that there seems to be the 
grossest injustice in refusing him or her the right to 
act as if the deserter were dead, when in point of fact 
the deserter is very often worse than dead for any of the 
purposes for which the marriage was contracted. But apart 
from deeper religious considerations, the question is, which 
of the two policies will reduce this great evil to the smaller 
dimensions,—the policy of conceding divorce after a certain 
efflux of time as a remedy for desertion, or the policy of 
impressing the immense, the inconceivable importance of a 
wise and wary choice in marriage, by the full knowledge that 
the choice once made, death is the only end of the contract 
that any reasonable human being will take into serious 
consideration? Wewholly agree with Lord Penzance and 
Lord Stowell in holding that a great many marriages are 
made not merely tolerable, but even happy, by the cer- 
tainty that in no ordinary way can they be dissolved,—- 
even marriages which would only grow in misery until they 
came to an end by desertion, if once the law permitted 
desertion to be held sufficient ground for a divorce. “ It 
must be carefully remarked,” said Lord Stowell, “that the 
general happiness of the married life is secured by its 
indissolubility. When people know that they must live 
together except for a very few reasons known to the law, 
they learn to soften by mutual accommodation that yoke 
which they know they cannot shake off; they become good 
husbands and good wives from the necessity of remaining 
husbands and wives, for necessity is a powerful master in 
teaching the duties which it imposes. If it were under- 
stood that upon mutual disgust married persons might be 
legally separated, many couples who now pass through the 
world with mutual comfort, with attention to their common 
offspring, and to the moral order of civil society, might 
have been at this moment living in a state of mutual un- 
kindness, and estrangement from their common offspring.” 
Add to this that the choice of a husband or wife would 
look a very different thing, and a very much less serious 
and sacred thing, in case every one knew that there was an 
easy mode of obtaining a dissolution of the marriage with- 
out either open transgression or disgrace, and we think it 
clear that by far the most effectual means of diminishing 
the number of desertions, is to make marriage for almost 
all practical purposes, and for any purpose consistent with 
a decent life, absolutely indissoluble. 

Nor do we very well see what Lord Penzance could add 
to this sanction by the supplementary legislation at which 
he darkly hints. Even if the nominal power of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts to enforce living together could be in 
any way restored without practically decreeing the im- 
prisonment of the reluctant party,—which, so far as we 
can see, it could not,—it would remain what it has always 
been, a mere nominal power, and a nominal power in which 
nobody would practically believe. It is impossible to keep 
a reluctant husband and wife together by any sort of 
police agency, or any sort of fine on the deserter. Indeed, 
whatever fine our legislation would be likely to sanction and 
exact, can now be exacted without the restitution of con- 
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jugal rights. The husband can be made liable for his 
wife’s support if he deserts her, and the wife at least 
loses all claim to that support if she deserts him, and 
this is so whether supplementary legislation is adopted or 
not. We suspect that Lord Penzance’s reason for breaking 
off without suggesting what kind of supplemental legisla- 
tion he wanted, was simply this, that he could think of no 
provision which would be really effective, except the nega- 
tive one which he so wisely insists on retaining,—namely, 
that desertion shall not constitute a claim to the dissolution 
of the contract; that the contracting parties shall know 
clearly from the first that unless they keep the husband 
or wite they have got, they can have no other in the life- 
time of the one they have chosen, unless under circum- 
stances of very great disgrace to one of the parties, and 
of very great shame to both. We earnestly hope that if 
there is to be any change in the law, the Scotch law will 
be assimilated to the English law, and not the English 
law to the Scotch. 


THE SEAL-FISHERY DISPUTE. 


T is one of the peculiarities of the English-speaking 
race, that they never fully understand a disputed 
question until it comes into Court. The Special Com- 
mission may not have changed votes, but it unquestionably 
made thousands of men understand the Irish Question who 
had before entirely failed to grasp its significance. In the 
same way, the Cronin case made the American people 
realise the position of the Irish Secret Societies which 
exist in their midst as they had never realised them before. 
This being so, it may fairly be hoped that the hearing of 
the ‘Sayward’ case by the Supreme Court of the United 
States will allow the two nations to understand the exact 
nature of the problem over which the diplomatists are dis- 
puting. The only danger of a rupture between England 
and America lies in the possibility that in some case of 
contested claims the truth will not be made apparent, 
and so one or other of the disputants may act under 
a misunderstanding. If the matter can be threshed 
out in a Court of Law in the way to which both 
nations are accustomed, the risk of misconception is 
reduced to a minimum. It is possible in the present 
instance that the case will be settled before the formal 
hearing, which is fixed for November, can come on; 
but even if that happens, the opening of the pleadings 
will have done good. The written arguments for and 
against the petition for a writ of prohibition which have 
already been presented, put the positions assumed by the 
two Governments far more clearly than they have ever been 
put before, and enable us to see the real point at issue. 
The preliminary steps of the trial have, in fact, cleared 
away a very large amount of doubt and ambiguity; and 
even if the case goes no further, a great deal will have 
been done to bring about a solution of the Seal-Fisheries 
problem. 

Divested of the technical objections urged by the lawyers 
of the United States Government against the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, the point at issue is a simple one. 
Has or has not the United States a jurisdiction over 
the waters of Behring Sea of a special and peculiar 
kind ?—a jurisdiction which extends beyond the limits 
ordinarily allowed by international law in the case of the 
Power possessed of the shore of a particular portion of 
sea? Though the skill of the Solicitor-General of the 
United States is chiefly directed to the task of fighting 
the claim that the Supreme Court has jurisdiction, he 
makes use of several important arguments on the general 
question. He puts, for example, the contention that the 
world in general acquiesced in the Russian claim to a 
special jurisdiction over the Behring Sea, and that, since 
America stepped exactly into Russia’s shoes, America now 
has this special jurisdiction, very cleverly :—‘‘ Can any one 
believe that a maritime, adventurous, gain-loving people 
such as are in the United States and Great Britain, could 
have had such an inviting field open to them for forty 
years, and that yet not one ship of either nation should 
enter the Behring Sea to compete with the Russian- 
American Company for the inordinate profits which flowed 
steadily for so long a period into the Treasury from 
the fur trade? The fact that ships of both nations 





refrained during a long period from taking a single seal 
inside the shores of the Behring Sea is a presumption 
of their lack of right and a recognition of disability 
so strong that, independently of all other arguments, it 





requires most authentic and convincing evidence to rebut.” 
The Solicitor-General alludes to the fact that Mr. Blaine’s 
not having claimed to regard Behring Sea as a mare clausum 
is spoken of as an admission against the claim of the 
United States. Since, however, Mr. Blaine claims juris- 
diction a hundred miles from the shore, this fact is asserted 
to be not material. The United States case is finally 
summarised as follows :—“ The statement given above of the 
action of the United States shows that it has asserted 
territorial jurisdiction over the Behring Sea in the enforce- 
ment of the laws for the protection of the fisheries, by 
actually seizing during three seasons a number of vessels 
belonging to Great Britain, in face of the continued protests 
on the part of that Government ; that the United States has 
never withdrawn at any time its claim to territorial juris- 
diction of those waters for the purpose of protecting its 
fisheries ; that, on the contrary, the United States Govern- 
ment has persistently maintained, especially in the letters 
of Mr. Blaine, that such jurisdiction belongs to it, and 
that the jurisdiction is based, not only upon the peculiar 
nature of the fisheries and the property of the Govern- 
ment in them, but also upon the fact that it was 
asserted by Russia more than ninety years ago, and by 
that Government transferred to the United States ; 
that territorially the claim of jurisdiction extends 
one hundred miles from the shores of Alaska.” In 
other words, it is urged that the United States have 
never waived their claims to special jurisdiction, and that 
these claimsare grounded—(1),on the peculiar nature of the 
fisheries; (2), on the powers transferred by Russia. The 
Solicitor-General was doubtless wise to take a second 
string to his bow in the matter of the peculiar nature of 
the fisheries, but as a matter of fact, this claim is bad in 
international law. Suppose we asserted that the peculiar 
nature of the cod-fisheries gave us a right to jurisdiction a 
hundred miles from the coasts of Labrador: would the 
Americans acquiesce in the contention? The real question, 
then, is,—What rights, good in international law, had the 
Russians when they transferred all their rights to the 
United States P We are quite willing to admit that Russia 
gave America everything she had. The question is, what had 
she to give? To answer this, we must ask : ‘“‘ What makes a 
right good in international law?” The answer is a plain 
one: “ General and conscious acquiescence.” If Russia 
asserted and enforced claims which were known to the rest 
of the world, which were not made the subject of protest 
or remonstrance, but which were instead allowed and 
acquiesced in, then the American contention is good. If 
not, not. 

Mr. Choate, counsel for the owners of the ‘Sayward,’ on 
whom devolves the responsibility of stating the English case, 


-has met the contention that Russia possessed the special 


jurisdiction claimed by Mr. Blaine with great ability. 
Mr. Blaine has expressly declared that he does not claim 
Behring Sea for America as a mare clausum. ‘The 
repeated assertion,” he writes to Lord Salisbury, “that 
the Government of the United States demands that the 
Behring Sea shall be pronounced a mare clauswm is with- 
out foundation. The Government never claimed and never 
desired, and expressly disavowed such an assertion.” But on 
the occasion when Russia unsuccessfully attempted to assert 
a claim to seize foreign ships in Behring Sea, she expressly 
based her claim upon the allegation that Behring Sea was 
a mare clausum. When, then, the American Government 
gives up the contention in regard to a mare clausum, it gives 
up its right to represent itself as standing exactly in Russia’s 
shoes as regards the Fisheries. The history of Russia’s 
dealings with Behring Sea shows, too, that Russia’s claims 
were always resented both by England and the United States. 
“We submit,” says Mr. Choate, “that the history of the 
negotiations demonstrates that Russia for the first time in 
1821 asserted a claim similar to that now asserted by the 
United States, and Great Britain thereupon promptly and 
absolutely protested against it and all its parts; and, 
further, that Russia both orally and in writing receded 
from and abandoned its claim, and entered into treaties 
with both Powers the fundamental article of which was 
such abandonment.” It is to be noted that the Solicitor- 
General also pretends to base the American case on the 
fact that the individual seals are “the property ” of the 
United States, and apparently may for that reason be 
followed and claimed at sea. Mr. Choate thus disposes of 
the argument :—*“ Another argument has been made—to 
wit, that the seals that come upon the islands of the Behring 
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Sea are the property of the United States, and that the 
United States has the right to protect and prevent their 
being killed; but the truth is that there is no such right, 
and it is hard to imagine upon what grounds such a claim 
could have been suggested. Seals are fere nature while 
they are upon our land or within our waters, and belong 
to us in some sense, but our rights are qualified rights, as 
in the case of other wild animals. When they depart 
from our soil and our waters, they become public property 
in every sense of the word, and it is idle to argue such a 
question.” 

Pending the decision of the Court, we have no desire to 
pronounce upon the rights of the case, which we have 
attempted to summarise on the present occasion. We sin- 
cerely trust, however, that the decision will be on the merits, 
and not on the technicalities,—in other words, that the Court 
will decide that it has complete jurisdiction, and will then 
proceed to decide what is the limit and nature of the juris- 
diction which the United States possess in Behring Sea. 
It is no small misfortune that the illness of one of the 
Judges—Mr. Justice Bradley—should have made it neces- 
sary to postpone the case till October. The effect of the 
preliminary proceedings, however, has undoubtedly been 
beneficial. The matter in dispute assumes a far clearer 
shape than it did in the jungle of diplomatic correspon- 
dence between the Governments of London and Washington. 





THE LORDS’ DEBATE ON NEWFOUNDLAND. 


ee very grave and lengthy debate raised in the House 

of Lords on Monday on the Newfoundland Bill, has 
surprised not a few even of those politicians who are in- 
terested in Colonial affairs. ‘The subject seemed hardly 
worthy of such an elaborate discussion, being apparently 
nothing but a question whether it was worth while. to pass 
an Imperial Act granting to naval officers certain powers 
in Newfoundland, when the Legislature of the island was 
ready to pass a similar Bill for itself. In reality, however, 
the debate was on a topic of the most serious importance, 
and one which is perpetually coming up,—namely, the ex- 
tent to which, when a foreign treaty affects the rights or 
interests of one of the free Colonies, the Imperial Govern- 
ment should forego its independent treaty-making power. 
The delicacy, and, indeed, smallness of the immediate 


question at issue, only makes the importance of the prin-. 


ciple ultimately involved more conspicuous. The Govern- 
ment having agreed with the Government of France 
to an arbitration intended to define their respective 
rights as to the lobster-fishing, agreed also to a modus 
vivendi until the arbitrators had given their award. 
To enforce this modus vivendi, it is necessary that some 
authority should have power to prevent the fishermen 
on the coast of Newfoundland from breaking it; and as 
the Newfoundland Supreme Court held that this power 
did not belong to the naval officers, and as the local Legis- 
lature would not grant them the power required, the 
Secretary for the Colonies introduced a Bill reviving some 
old rights which the officers had formerly possessed. The 
Colonists were furious, and in the fashion of Colonies and 
public meetings, swore at her Majesty’s Government in 
resolutions, but being at bottom sensible people, sent over 
their Premier, Sir William Whiteway, to represent their 
case. He was heard at the Bar of the Lords, and proved 
unexpectedly moderate, offering, if the Government would 
withdraw their Bill and allow the substitution of Civil 
Court orders for naval orders, to pass a local Act 
securing for one year that the modus vivendi should 
be enforced. The Government, 2s we understand, are 
willing to agree, but still pressed the second reading of 
their Bill as necessary to meet the possible cases either of 
the Colony refusing to be bound by Sir William White- 
way’s promises, or of such a delay intervening that the 
lobster-fishery would begin for the year, and the French 
would accuse us, justly enough, of breach of faith. They 
had no wish to pass their Bill to the annoyance of 
Colonists, but they held that they must be ready, if the 
Colonial Act were not passed by Whitsuntide, to pass one 
of their own. 

Now, were her Majesty’s Ministers wrong or right ? The 
Gladstonian Peers hold that they were wrong, because the 
Colony had held out an olive-branch which should have 
been accepted in a cordial spirit, an argument which is, in 
truth, nothing but the argument from the force of 


love, which that party is for the moment applying as | Ribot, whether Sir W. Whiteway permits him or not, or 





fully and in as many directions as if it really believed 
that the whole world had become sincerely Christian, 
and that coercive law upon any point was only an 
anachronism. That is a fine faith, but it is unhappily 
not one in accordance with the facts of the world around 
us, and especially not with that other law which binds us 
to keep contracts even to our own hurt. No one wants to 
injure or coerce or insult the Colonists; but they are 
neither insulted nor coerced nor injured by our making 
ready, in case they should not pass the promised Bill in 
good time, to ensure by Sepesied lieialatian the keeping of 
the Imperial contract with France. If they pass their 
Bill, the Imperial Bill will drop. If they do not pass it, 
then the Imperial Legislature will do for them what their 
representative confesses explicitly by his promise that they 
ought to do for themselves. We can see no just ground 
for offence of any kind, any more than there would be 
in a man who was surety for a debt arranging his bank- 
account so as to meet it if the debtor himself did not. It is 
a reasonable business precaution, and nothing more, neces- 
sary in order to prove to the French, who are just now in an 
irritable and suspicious mood, that in any case the bargain 
made with them will be kept. We cannot see why the 
Gladstonian Peers, who fully admit that the bargain must 
be kept, are even critical. They have no more right than 
power to foreknow what the Legislature of Newfoundland, 
which is an independent and self-assertive body, will 
do or not do; and are objecting in fact, though not, 
we admit fully, in intention, to the country getting ready 
to keep faith. What does the second reading matter, if 
everything is straight in Newfoundland ? 

It matters this much, say the Colonists in effect, but 
very plainly, ‘that you are legislating over our heads. If 
we pass the Bill, we keep our independence, in theory at 
all events, and must be held to have sanctioned your 
treaties ; but if you pass the same Bill, then we are legis- 
lated for and made treaties for without our own consent. 
In making treaties which affect us, you ought not only to 
consult us, but to be bound by our consent or refusal to 
consent. We ought, in fact, so far as our own limits are 
concerned, to be co-ordinate with you in diplomatic arrange- 
ments. The smaller the actual difference for which we 
contend, the greater is the principle behind it, which is 
our right to share in the treaty-making power.’ There we 
arrive at last at the kernel of the Newfoundland grievance, 
and it is one on which we cannot conceive any statesman, 
however radical in temperament, entertaining a moment’s 
doubt. It is the claim of a Colony to imperial power, and 
it cannot be allowed, even if the consequence of refusal be 
the loss of that Colony. It would be better to lose it than 
to legislate so that the Imperial Government could not, even 
in extremity, legally make a treaty binding on the whole 
Empire. If we cannot make an arrangement with 
France to argue before arbitrators about the respective 
rights of the two countries to certain lobsters, clearly we 
cannot make an arrangement about more important things, 
and the right of making treaties practically disappears. 
We could not pass even a treaty granting protection to 
French subjects, without the consent of every Colony in 
which a Frenchman might express a desire to settle. That 
is not a claim which even an American State can make 
against the Federation; it is a claim to independence in 
foreign affairs, and is inadmissible, not for any reason ot 
dignity or pride, but because it would produce anarchy in 
practice. There would be no authority within the 
Empire capable of making or of observing an inter- 
national agreement. We should be in the position which 
constitutional lawyers assign to the United States when 
treaties and State laws conflict, but without the pos- 
session of the geographical position which: guards the 
Union from any ill consequences of its rudimentary 
nationality. That when a treaty galls, ora new agreement 
has to be made, a Colony affected should be consulted, is 
not only matter of courtesy, but of the simplest expediency, 
an expediency recognised whenever our treaties affect the 
wine trade or the trade in Bradford goods. No Foreign 
Secretary in his senses would arrange for a foreign duty 
on mixed woollen and cotton fabrics without asking Brad- 
ford manufacturers their opinion as to its effect on them ; 
but no Foreign Secretary would feel bound by their assent 
or dissent. He has to think of the whole country, and so 
also he has when a Colony is concerned. Either Lord 
Salisbury must be able to keep his agreement with M. 
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he has no power of making agreements at all. If 
the Colony says, ‘Well, we recognise that, but. still, 
you may as friends try to spare our susceptibilities,’ we 
fully agree; but then, that is precisely what the Imperial 
Government is doing. It is breaking all the rules of logic, 
and most of the rules of Parliamentary practice, in order 
to give the Colonists the pleasure of appearing to be co- 
sharers in the treaty-making power,—and what more 
can itdo? Lord Dunraven, indeed, says it can do more 
by withdrawing its Bill, and then, if Newfoundland re- 
fuses to endorse Sir W. Whiteway’s promises, rushing an 
Act through Parliament; but surely he must be living 
in a balloon. Rush a Colonial Act through the House of 
Commons, with the Irish Members sitting there, and Mr. 
Labouchere and Mr. Cobb, and perhaps a hundred Members 
more, each one eager to make himself felt! No modern 
Ministry will place itself in any position of the kind, and 
Lord Knutsford, in passing his Bill through the Lords and 
leaving the Commons time to talk about it, is but obeying 
the dictates of the commonest prudence, and means no 
offence whatever to the people of Newfoundland, whose 
sensitiveness, if they will permit a friend to say so, is a 
little like that of the Scotch widow who accepted her 
middle-aged suitor on business grounds, and then put in 
as a stipulation essential to self-respect: ‘‘ But I maun hae 
my due o’ coortin’.” If Newfoundland desires to be 
dignified, it will hold that so important a Colony is not 
bound to take note of inchoate Bills in a distant Legisla- 
ture, and may easily, if it passes its Act, affirm that the 
British Parliament had used no compulsion, “ which, 
indeed, had even been talked of only in the effete House 
of Lords.” 





MR. ELLIS’S MOTION. 


HE first thing that will strike the reader of the debate 
on Mr. Ellis’s motion is the curiously elementary 
character alike of the resolution and of the mover’s speech. 
It is something of an anachronism to ask the House of 
Commons to say that there are too many public-houses. 
That is now denied by no one. Even the convinced advo- 
cate of free-trade in liquor is as clear upon this point as 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson himself, for the ground on which free- 
trade in liquor has always been defended is, that it would 
lessen the number of public-houses by removing existing 
obstacles to the winnowing process of competition. 
No doubt there have been, and still are, those who 
hold that the difficulties in the way of reducing the 
number of public-houses by any of the proposals actually 
before the country are so great, that it is better to leave 
things as they are. But this view is perfectly consistent 
with the fullest admission that such a reduction is de- 
sirable. And agreement on this part of Mr. Ellis’s 
motion implies agreement, in principle at least, with the 
second part. If there are too many public-houses, the 
task of reducing their number must at some stage or other 
be entrusted to a local authority. No one, for example, has 
contended that if the principle of proportioning public- 
houses to population were accepted, the figures could be 
fixed by Act of Parliament without reference to local circum- 
stances. One public-house for every five hundred persons 
would give very different results among Cumberland fells 
and among East London streets. But regulation according 
to local circumstances means regulation by a local authority. 
So, too, does the principle which is furthest removed from 
that of reference to population,—the principle which would 
make the character and conduct of the publican the deter- 
mining consideration in the renewal of licences. Personal 
supervision is essentially a local process. It cannot be 
carried on by a central department. But for the inter- 
position of Mr. Fulton, the House of Commons on Tuesday 
would have presented the spectacle so much desired by the 
Psalmist of brethren dwelling together in unity. Or, 
rather, it would have presented that spectacle if it had 
been possible to keep a House. But Members of Parlia- 
ment do not much care to spend their Tuesdays in proving 
how well they agree, and Mr. Ellis has, consequently, good 
reason to be grateful to Mr. Fulton for giving them some- 
thing to oppose. 

Mr. Fulton’s proposal was to add to Mr. Ellis’s reso- 
lution the words, “ provided that equitable compensation 
should be given,”—that is, to persons having a pecuniary 
interest in the licences dealt with. He rested this demand 
partly on the number of beer-houses protected by the 
Act of 1869, and partly on a reading of the licensing 


law which, after the decision of the House of Lords in 
“Sharp v. Wakefield,” we can hardly regard as more than 
a pious opinion. “I have always contended,” he said, 
“that the power undoubtedly given to Justices to refuse 
the renewal of a licence at the end of the year for which 
it was granted, is given for police purposes only.” That 
is the precise position for which Mr. Sharp has con- 
tended in so many Courts. But it is also the posi- 
tion which has with equal persistency been challenged ; 
and, unfortunately for Mr. Fulton’s argument, the 
House of Lords has declared itself against Mr. Sharp. 
It is impossible, after the recent decision, to limit 
the discretion of the Justices to police purposes, unless 
the words be so extended as to lose all their value 
for definition. Nothing can be clearer than that if 
the Justices think six public-houses too many for the 
wants of a district, they may refuse to renew more than 
five, or four, or three out of the six licences. Yet all 
the six houses may be equally well conducted, and all the 
six publicans may, from a police point of view, equally 
deserve to have their licences renewed. The licensed vic- 
tualling interest will not gain by trying to deprive “ Sharp v. 
Wakefield ” of the significance which undoubtedly belongs 
toit. The discretion vested in the Justices is not arbitrary, 
but it is very wide,—so wide that it would hardly be prudent 
to provoke the Justices to try how wide it is. The fact 
that there are a large number of public-houses which are 
not affected by the decision in “Sharp v. Wakefield,” is 
more to the purpose, since the very stress that has been 
laid on this case by the opponents of compensation must, 
if they are consistent, estop them from refusing compensa- 
tion to the holders of licences as to which the Justices 
have virtually no discretion. But there is a considerable 
difference of opinion as to the number of these licences 
that are. still subsisting. Mr. Fulton assumes that there 
are as many now as there were in 1870. Mr. Morley 
thinks that there are much fewer now than there were 
then. From the prominence Mr. Morley gave to this 
alleged diminution in their numbers, we may probably 
infer that he will be willing to give compensation to such 
as remain. 

The wisest course for the advocates of compensation to 
follow, is to take their stand on “Sharp v. Wake- 
field.” No doubt the effect of that case is to restrict 
the area of compensation. So long as it was believed 
that the Justices had no right to refuse to renew 
a licence except where misconduct had been proved 
against the holder, it would have been unjust to give 
the Justices a discretion which they did not already 
possess, without compensating those whom the grant of a 
further discretion injured. Now it turns out that there is 
no need to give the Justices any larger discretion, since that 
which they already possess is large enough for all the objects 
for which judicial discretion is needed. Consequently, the 
mere refusal to renew a licence can never give any title to 
compensation, and throughout that large field over which 
the discretion of the Justices extends, compensation has no 
longer a legto stand upon. If the Temperance party were 
content to leave matters as they are, and to look to the 
Justices for any future reduction in the number of public- 
houses, the decision in “ Sharp v. Wakefield” would cover 
the whole ground. But notoriously they are not content 
to do this. They want to transfer the powers now exercised 
by the Justices to a wholly different authority, and the 
reason why they wish to effect this transfer is, that they 
have no confidence in that judicial discretion the existence 
of which they have been instrumental in establishing. 
They would like, if they could, to play fast and 
loose with “Sharp v. Wakefield,’—to take their stand 
on it so long as it makes in their favour, to throw it over 
whenever it makes against them. But this is just what 
the common sense and common justice of Englishmen 
will not, we think, allow them to do. For any loss brought 
about by the operation of the law as laid down in “Sharp 
v. Wakefield,” no compensation is due. This much we fully 
admit. For any loss brought about by the alteration of 
the law as laid down in “Sharp v. Wakefield,” compensa- 
tion is due. This last position, as we contend, is the 
legitimate corollary of the other. The publican has all 
along been subjected to the discretion of the Justices. 
The decision in “ Sharp v. Wakefield” only declares what 
the law is; it does not alter it in any particular. But if 
the discretion which is now vested in the Justices is taken 





from them and committed to a different body acting on 
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different principles, the law will be very materially altered. 
A completely new state of things will be created. That it 
may be a much better state of things than the present, we 
are not concerned to deny. What we do deny is, that an 
improvement in the law can properly be effected at the cost 
of a special group of individuals. If the State, which has 
hitherto placed publicans under the discretionary control 
of the County Magistrates, thinks fit to transfer them to 
the discretionary control of a more fluctuating and 
emotional authority, it ought to hold the persons actually 
transferred harmless. If it does less than this, it may be 
consulting the public good, but it will consult it by the 
infliction of a private wrong. 








H. E. P. 


TT seems possible, even probable, that the Jewish people 
I are about to suffer a wrong which will be exceptional 
even in their history of misfortune. They have been already 
expelled from their main habitat four times—once with the 
consent of their own leaders from Egypt, twice with extreme 
violence from Palestine, and once with every refinement of 
cruelty from Spain—and now they are to be expelled from 
Russia, which for centuries has been their principal abode. 
Even after allowing for the facts that an angry Jew exagge- 
rates, and that the Press of Eastern Europe is in great 
measure in Jewish hands, it is hardly possible to doubt, as the 
evidence slowly accumulates, that the party which attributes 
the economic distress of Russia to the Jews has prevailed, and 
that the Russian Government, exasperated by their stubborn 
refusal either to change their faith or to modify their ways, 
is carrying out a steady and well-considered plan for the ex- 
‘pulsion of its Jewish subjects, by concentrating them in 
the provinces of Old Poland, and then forcing them, by 
the denial of all means of subsistence, to a continuous 
involuntary emigration. They are being driven from city 
after city, always in the same direction; occupation after 
occupation is closed to them; and at the same time 
every facility is offered them to expatriate themselves, 
whether by entering the nearest countries, or by joining the 
streams of emigrants now pouring towards tke United States 
and Brazil. The pressure exerted is in its way scientific, the 
provinces being cleared one by one, so that the Jew of Odessa 
is still safe, while the Jew of Moscow is flying; but it 
increases rapidly in severity, and with one or two more turns 
of the screw, it will become equivalent to a decree of expulsion 
under penalty of death from hunger. As the Czar himself 
sanctions the edicts, there is no appeal against them; evasion 
becomes increasingly difficult as the means of the community 
are exhausted; and as the populace and the soldiery are 
delighted with the decrees, there is no possibility of even 
temporary resistance. The smallest rebellion organised by 
Jews as Jews, and in the name either of their faith or 
their descent, would end in a war of extermination, in which 
the odds are at least twenty to one against the insurgents; 
and the twenty have behind them an army of two millions. 
There is nothing for the million of families threatened to do 
but to submit, and if the pressure continues, to leave Russia 
by all open roads, and for all countries, populous or empty, 
which will consent to receive them; or by a universal act of 
apostasy to obtain a doubtful chance of respite, the Govern- 
ment having recently, as Jews affirm, either prohibited con- 
versions, or—for that statement is too monstrous for belief, 
and would rouse even the torpid Russo-Greek Church to 
protest—having signified that the converts shall for a period 
be still considered Jews. 

This policy, if it is truly described by those who suffer from 
its effects, and who are almost maddened with apprehension, 
is the greatest addition made in this century to the direct 
misery of mankind. The Jews of Russia have been settled 
on Slavic territory for centuries ; they know no other language 
except their own corrupted Hebrew; and, wretchedly poor as 
most of them are, they earn by unceasing industry an income 
which in the aggregate must be very large, and which, at all 
events, keeps them clothed and sheltered and fed. They are 
condemned by rulers to whom they have paid every tax, and 
whom they have never resisted, to quit their homes, to sell 
their property at the depreciated price which follows on forced 
sales, to abandon all their means of livelihood, and with their 
wives and children to transport themselves to countries of 








which they know scarcely the names, there to obtain by un- 
accustomed labour, amidst unfriendly or jealous populations, 
the means of keeping alive. A million of men, a million of 
women, three millions of children, are to be slowly pressed 
out of a country in which they have lived for ages, and in 
which, by the universal practice not only of all civilised 
States, but of all States whatsoever, they have a right to 
pie may be said that they are bad citizens, and no doubt 
a people without faults could not be hated as they are hated 
by a good-tempered population; but granting every charge 
which their enemies can prove or can invent, did any country 
in the world ever treat its condemned convicts thus,—that is, 
include wives and children in the sentence of banishment, and 
then leave the banished without means either of transport or of 
obtaining food? It may be said that every country, or every 
country with the solitary exception of India, treats its emi- 
grants thus, caring nothing for them when they have crossed 
the frontier, and that official compulsion to emigrate is no 
worse than the strong compulsion of hunger; but the argu- 
ment is a mere invention to conceal the truth. The vast 
armies of European emigrants now swarming across the seas, 
not only move of their own choice, and have means to pay 
their passages, but they are composed of the fittest emi- 
grants,—that is, of the adventurous, the energetic, and those 
whom: their previous environment least suits. An enor- 
mous majority of them settle among their own kinsfolk, 
or at least people of habits akin to their own, and being 
either habituated to agriculture or acquainted with some 
common handicraft, they find a subsistence, even if it be a 
hard one, from the very first. The Jews of Russia, on the 
other hand, are singularly ill-fitted to emigrate. None of 
them know any language but their own, and a dialect which 
is of no more help to them outside their own tribe than 
Icelandic, or Bantu, or English thieves’ patter would be in 
Spain. Very few of them know anything of agriculture, or 
are capable of field-labour; while their handicrafts are so 
limited that the arrival of a shipload affects in their 
market the whole rate of wages. They are, it is true, 
as a rule abnormally industrious, almost as industricus 
as Chinamen, who, if thrown on to the Sahara, would 
begin manuring the sand with seaweed until they had 
compelled a crop; but their industry is never of the kind 
which can be absorbed and made profitable at once. Above 
all, the European emigrants land for the most part among 
friends, in States whose populations have decided that, whether 
pleasant guests or unpleasant, they at all events bring 
wealth. The unhappy Russian Jews are hgf}d by those whose 
hospitality they seek. Something in tefl rane in their 
habits, in their stubborn exclusiveness, as @&movable by misery 
as by success, in the very patience of their unflagging 
industry, irritates their hosts until hardly any country 
receives them willingly, and those nearest to Russia try hard 
not to receive them at all. Even London, mighty London, 
which receives all men and makes all invisible, London, 
which in the calmness of its majesty does not even know that 
it harbours citiesful of foreigners within its borders, frets 
under a small invasion of Russian Jews, and in presence of a 
large one would probably startle Parliament with riotous com- 
plainings. The Jewsin masses are not welcome anywhere, un- 
less it bein Turkey or Morocco; and this fact alone, which is at 
this moment revealing itself on the Austrian frontier in terrible 
scenes of suffering, makes any policy of expulsion, and espe- 
cially any policy of expulsion in great numbers, singularly 
and exceptionally cruel. Its total result as regards human 
suffering must be worse even than the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain, for not only are the numbers affected infinitely 
greater, but the Jews fled to sympathisers, the Mussulmans in 
Barbary and Turkey, who were accustomed to their presence, 
who thought them useful taxpayers, and who knew that they 
had for centuries fought to uphold the friendly Mussulman 
dynasties in Spain. We do not suppose the Russian Jews 
will perish, for the race has in it some quality which survives 
all calamities, and we do not doubt that, laws notwithstanding, 
crowds of them will creep back to reoccupy their old posts in 
the chinks of the social edifice in Russia itself; but we do 
believe that a million families will suffer as, in this age of the 
world, philanthropists have held it impossible that, except 
from famine, multitudes should ever suffer again. 


We shall be told that our fears are unreasonable, that the 
Slav character is essentially kindly, that no Government hates 
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good taxpayers, and that the present persecution is but a 
passing outburst of anger not unprovoked by those who are 
its victims; and we wish to give their just force to all those 
considerations, but they do not really convince our minds. 
If the Jews are not to leave Russia, why concentrate them in 
dangerous multitudes, why irritate their kinsfolk all over the 
world, why lower the repute of Russia for civilisation, why, 
above all, deprive them of the means of paying taxesP We 
cannot forget that the Americans, who are at least as kindly as 
the Slavs, have expelled the Chinese; that Southern French- 
men have tried to expel Italian settlers; that our own over- 
philanthropic Londoners might, if a vast immigration of 
Russian Jews occurred, be easily worked up to demand what 
would practically be expulsion by violent means. We cannot 
forget entirely that on certain points all Continental nations are 
pitiless, as, for example, in enforcing the merciless punish- 
ments which prevent resistance to the conscription. Nor can 
we be blind to the fact that something in the Jews has for 
eighteen hundred years, ever since the days of the Flavian 
Emperors, roused against them a hatred which from time to 
time has brought on them exceptional and horrible outbursts 
of popular cruelty. We do not, as some of our Jewish 
friends foolishly imagine, count that to the Jews for sin, for 
we know quite well how often subject races have tried, in 
some spasm of futile disgust, to slaughter out the English, 
and are quite aware what, but for their strength, their fate 
would be throughout all Asia. We believe that the European 
hatred towards the Jew, like the Asiatic hatred towards the 
Englishman, is in a great degree based upon his virtue, upon 
the conviction, that is, that nothing save death or expulsion 
will make him cease to be what he thinks it his duty to remain. 
We simply quote the fact as a fact proved by all history, and 
therefore of the last importance when we are studying the 
chances that exist of a frightful calamity befalling the Jewish 
people. We cannot but think those chances are most serious, 
and require the grave attention of every Christian throughout 
the world. If the dice go wrong, as they may go wrong, and 
the Jews are expelled from Russia, the repute of Christianity 
as the one creed which softens men’s hearts, will have received 
the deadliest blow it has sustained since the Crusades. Such 
a catastrophe is incredible,—and yet it is but a reduplication 
on a greater scale of the catastrophe which has already smitten 
down the Jews of Moscow and Kieff. 





THE PUBLIC AS CONFIDANT. 
Q\HE Jackson case may have un interest as bearing on the 
legal relations between husband and wife, but its actual 
developments in the Press have still more interest to our mind, 
as illustrating the new relation between persons who think 
themselves wronged, and the public as confidant of their 
wrongs. Mrs. Jackson has, we suppose, been so much elated by 
the sympathy of Lord Halsbury and Lord Esher, to say 
nothing of the soberer and more distant, but still favourable 
bearing of Lord Justice Fry, that she evidently cherishes the 
modest aspiration that she may gain over official public opinion 
generally to her side, and console herself for her temporary 
imprisonment and the destruction of her bonnet, by attracting 
to herself the tenderness of the Bench and unsealing the 
fountains of the more passionate editorial tears. Mr. 
Jackson, on the other hand, has felt elated by the popular 
demonstrations at Blackburn in his favour, and by the 
frank sympathy of Printing House Square. He thinks, 
perhaps, that if he could obtain a “referendum” on the 
question whether he or his wife deserve most sympathy, 
the householders would decide in his favour, even though 
women’s influence were exerted on the other side. The 
residuum certainly leans decidedly in his favour; and even if 
Mrs. Jackson succeeds in carrying the more reserved and 
sedate elements of public judgment with her, there will be a 
good deal of consolation in having the noisier and more 
vehement feeling—the old “hustings” sympathy,—in his 
favour. If Mrs. Jackson can appeal to the Press and the 
High Court of Justice on her behalf, the roar of the multi- 
tude, the fiat of the mob, makes itself audible enough on his 
side. 
But what puzzles us is the satisfaction which each party 
appears to take in pouring into the willing ears of their 
various very miscellaneous confidants their pleas for sympathy. 


‘not at all the modern idea of a confidant. 





Family” which used to parade the streets of London, he 
makes the raven soliloquise on the disadvantages of so inade- 
quate a receptacle for his secretive and spiteful genius as a 
cage which communicates with no appropriate hiding-place 
for the treasures that he would like to accumulate. He should 
enjoy greatly, he says, picking out the guinea-pig’s eye; but 
then he could only pick a hole in the floor of the cage in which to 
deposit such a treasure, and where would be the satisfaction, 
he asks, of “ dropping a guinea-pig’s eye into Regent Street ” ? 
A somewhat analogous question suggests itself to us in con- 
nection with Mr. and Mrs. Jackson’s elaborate appeals for 
sympathy to the Press and the public.. It is not easy to under- 
stand the satisfaction of having your tears wiped away by the 
Daily Telegraph, or scoring the censure of the mob of Black- 
burn against your wife. We had always supposed that the 
sweetness of confidential sympathy depended entirely on its 
depth of insight and its privacy. There is a satisfaction, we 
all know, in eliciting delicate individual appreciation which 
can enter into the subtleties of personal feeling and catch all 
the various shades of passionate aspiration and regret. But 
the most eagerly desired confidences of modern society 
seem to be made neither under any seal of silence, nor 
to prove individual sympathies. If you can but get your 
wounded feelings blazoned to the readers of a paper 
“with the largest circulation in the world,” or secure 
the approval of any noisy “residuum” for the course 
taken when your wife declines to fulfil her contract, there 
appears to be more substantial consolation in the result than 
in any tenderness of individual condolence. If you can 
justify yourself by communicating the fashion of your offer of 
marriage to the slums, and the wording of a love-letter to the 
penny Press, you feel a far more effectual lightening of the 
heart than if you had obtained the sympathy of the tenderest 
friend in the world for your griefs and regrets, and obtained 
it under promises of secrecy which completely satisfied you 
that those through whose fault you had suffered would never 
really be a bit the worse for your communication. The modern 
sufferers from the troubles of the heart do not seem to be at all 
unwilling to let the sympathy of the world with them express 
itself by “ booing ” or throwing stones at those whom they once 
professed to love, or by getting the daily Press to run them down 
with ridicule. The luxury of a confidant used to be the luxury 
of being fully understood, and of having your failings and your 
shortcomings kindly judged by one who felt that he too might 
have failed and fallen short in the same way under the same 
circumstances, without bringing upon you the dull stare of 
obtuse, unintelligent acquaintances who could not enter into 
any of your secret aims, or the nuances of feeling by which 
your troubles had been aggravated or alleviated. But that is 
The modern idea 
of a confidant is a noisy public that demonstrates loudly on 
your side, and makes the person who has grieved you un- 
pleasantly conspicuous, even if not in danger of a broken 
head. The most soothing experience for a wounded heart 
nowadays appears to be a public attack on the person who 
wounded it. Every morsel of mud cast at that person exerts a 
healing influence on the smart. The very publicity of the 
process is its merit, not its drawback. What is wanted of the 
confidant is not to understand aright more or less complex 
and subtly mingled feelings, but only to make you feel 
that you are on the popular side, and the one who hurt you 
on the unpopular. The lover exchanges his tears and 
sorrows for the cheers of the alleys, and the “ wedded wife and 
married maid, betrothed, betrayer, and betrayed,” needs no 
further consolation if she can but get the High Court of 
Justice to charge on her side, and the most popular journals 
to adopt her view of her husband’s conduct. 


This tendency to accept the most official or the least intelli- 
gent forms of public approbation as something more than an 
equivalent for real sympathy, is a very curious and not a 
very satisfactory product of the gradual growth of repre- 
sentative institutions into a kind of second conscience. Even 
the statesman regards a General Election in his favour as 
something more than spiritual absolution for any moral error 
he may have committed in pursuit of his end; and there are 
not wanting symptoms that the choice of a constituency 
falling on a man who is accused of the most serious moral 
transgression, is more or less taken as clearing him from the 
imputations of guilt under which he had succumbed. Mr. Glad- 


In Charles Dickens’s very interesting essay on “The Happy | stone thinks it very shocking, as it certainly is, that the con- 
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demnation of Courts of Justice in Ireland should be regarded 
as a popular distinction ; but he has not apparently noticed that 
even in England there is a decided tendency to appeal from the 
most blasting verdicts and sentences to the sympathy of a 
mob and the caprices of journalism. Have not the cheers 
which Mr. Parnell has met with in Dublin and the South and 
West of Ireland, done a good deal to obliterate the public 
judgment on the revelations of the Divorce Court; and 
would not the election of Sir Charles Dilke for the Forest 
of Dean make a very decided difference in the confident 
attitude of the public opinion on his conduct? It appears 
to us that representative institutions have resulted in 
making a sort of god of even the coarsest and least 
intelligent expressions of public opinion. The man who gets 
a demonstration even of roughs in his favour is conscious 
of a sort of glow of self-approbation as if he were some- 
thing of a hero; and the woman who can elicit signs of 
journalistic relentings even in relation to her most dis- 
reputable love-affairs, no longer regards herself as entirely 
an outcast. The caprices of public sentiment are undermining 
the authority of the conscience ; and the craving for a confidant 
is no longer a craving to secure honest appreciation even in 
regard to what you have done amiss, but rather to have a 
visible array of public suffrages to fall back upon, however 
careless, worthless, and arbitrary they may be, so soon as you 
find that a certain portion of the world has turned against 
you. There seems to us something very pitiful in this new 
and distinctively nineteenth-century form of public sophistry. 
The sympathy of a real confidant is poor enough as a balm to 
the wounded conscience; and yet a real confidant may know 
how much there is to blame in you, and how much there is to 
excuse, and may therefore claim as of right to alleviate your 
remorse or your regret. But this new idol of the market- 
place, which absolves the conscience in the name of a number 
of idle loafers who have nothing better to do than to cheer or 
hiss as the most capricious impulse may determine, or in the 
name of some irritable and hurried journalist who has to find 
a subject for an article or a paragraph at five minutes’ notice, 
is one of the most contemptible idols ever set up on a high 
altar in this world. And yet, so far as we can judge, it dis- 
tributes favour and disfavour which do more to soothe the 
disturbed conscience, as well as to heal the wounded vanity, 
of this feeble generation, than any genuinely spiritual power 
in the land. 





ANIMAL ASTHETICS. 

HAT sense of beauty to which the gorgeous plumage of 
the male birds in many species is an obvious and direct 
‘appeal, is by no means limited to the knowledge so naively 
shown by resplendent husbands and adoring wives, that fine 
feathers make fine birds. So common and varied is the 
pleasure derived from this sense, that in many kinds it extends 
to the conscious search for and appliance of beautiful objects 
in the decoration of nests, of pleasure-houses, and the enrich- 
ment of collections. This taste for ornament is by no means 
limited to birds kept in captivity, in which they often learn 
tricks and habits foreign to their nature from ennwi and idle- 
ness. In the freedom of English woods or Papuan jungles, 
they show the keenest pleasure in the strange or beautiful 
shapes and colours of flowers, of feathers, of fruits, of gay 
shells and insects, of woven fabrics, of metal, glass, and gems ; 
and similar tastes shown in captivity are often but the 
survival and maimed reproduction of their natural love for 
surrounding themselves with what pleases the eye. It appears 
in species where it might be least expected, and is developed 
“to a point at which it becomes an artistic passion identical in 
motive and the means taken to gratify it, with the same taste 
and its expression by civilised man. It is not without reason 
that the Papuan, who lives naked under a tree, calls the 
gardener-bird “the master,” which can build not only a nest, 
‘but a lovely pleasure-house besides, and adorns this with a 
hundred beautiful objects to satisfy «xsthetic wants which the 

savage is not yet developed enough to feel or understand. 
But these tastes appear in birds which are quite low in the 
scale of mental development, even among the hawks, which 
are among the least keen-witted of the birds. The kite, for 
instance, has a great liking for pretty things, or what it con- 
siders such. In two of the rare instances in which the kite’s 
nest has been recently found in this country, the cock bird 
had carried home a long, trailing spray of woodbine in flower, 





and left it by the side of its mate. When kites were common 
in England, their habit of carrying off to their nests any 
strange objects which took their fancy was well known. 
“The white sheet bleaching on the hedge” has as great 
attractions for them as it had for Autolycus. Shakespeare 
makes the pedlar refer to this habit. “ My traffic is sheets,” 
he says; “ when the kite builds, look to lesserlinen.” But the 
bird, though as much a “snapper-up of unconsidered trifles ” 
as Autolycus himself, is only a fine-art and bric-d-brac col- 
lector in its way, and is perhaps not more unscrupulous in 
annexing the specimens that take its fancy. Ina kite’s nest 
found not long ago in this country, the “collection” 
was enriched by pieces of newspaper and leaves of “ Brad- 
shaw’s Railway Guide” !—and on the few estates in England 
where these birds are still protected, the keepers are said to 
be quite aware of their mania for collecting linen when laid 
out to dry, and carrying off socks and bright cotton hand- 
kerchiefs to the nest. 


The sense of beauty naturally appears, in the rudest and 
most elementary form, in such uncouth robbers as the kites. 
In the far cleverer crows, ravens, magpies, and jays, it is a 
marked and hereditary passion. From the Jackdaw of Rheims 
to the old raven at the Tower of London, who amassed a 
unique and valuable collection at the bottom of one of the 
venerable cannon inside the Barbican, there can hardly have 
existed a tame member of the tribe which has not at times 
asserted its own right to a share in the enjoyment of what we 
remember to have seen described in the pompous advertisement 
of a modern art furnisher, as “those products of the minor arts 
which contribute to the dignity and refinement of domestic life.” 
They have a wide and catholic sense of feeling for what may 
contribute to their happiness in this way, and do not always 
distinguish between what is beautiful and what is merely 
curious. At the same time, they do often distinguish and 
keep apart what they collect or steal for food, and their art 
collections, which are hidden separately, and far more care- 
fully concealed. The writer has seen this in the case of tame 
jays and jackdaws, and has known it practised by a raven and 
amagpie. The latter always hid the crusts, and especially 
the small squares of toast made ready for soup, which he stole 
or had given him in the kitchen, between the layers of house- 
hold linen in the drying-room of a large house in Northumber- 
land. But his “collections” were buried in the straw in a 
disused outhouse. The loss of several small cups and saucers 
out of a bright-coloured set belonging to the children led to 
the discovery of this hoard, as the bird was seen to enter the 
shed, and was there found pulling away the straw which 
covered the china. 


So far, we have traced the development of this sense of 
beauty from the kites, which merely pick up and carry to 
their nests what they consider to be pretty and interesting, to 
the crow tribe, which have a separate hiding-place for keeping 
and enjoying their treasures. The conscious search for and 
application of ornament to the decoration of the fabric of the 
nest, even at tke risk of its danger and discovery through the 
gratification of their feeling for beauty, is a further and most 
remarkable evidence of the pleasure which they derive from that 
sense; for one of the strongest impulses of the nesting bird is 
to subordinate the colour and texture of the outside of the 
nest to the tint of its natural surroundings, and none but a 
strong and tempting bias to the indulgence of a contrary 
instinct could compete with their natural solicitude for the 
safety of their young. Yet two undoubted instances of 
the addition of ornament by English birds to the outside 
of a nest have come under the writer’s notice, where 
its use clearly entailed some danger from the enemy. The 
first was the nest of a chiff-chaff, found in a plantation 
near Rosamond’s Bower, on the Isis, near Godstow. It was a 
domed nest of the usual kind, made of dry, colourless grass, 
with an entrance in the side. But on the outside, and round 
the entrance to the chamber, were stuck several of the brilliant 
blue feathers of the kingfisher. The position of these bright 
patches of colour on the outside of the nest is strong evidence 
that beauty, not utility, was the object of their insertion. 
The other case was the nest of a goldfinch, which was built on 
a high branch of a sycamore, near the window of a house at 
Sidmouth, in Devonshire. When the fabric of the nest was 
completed, the birds, or, rather, one bird, for the other was con- 
stantly employed in building, brought long pieces of the blue 
forget-me-not from the next garden, and so adjusted the 
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sprays that the flowers hung all round the top of the nest. 
The sacrifice of safety to beauty did not cause any risk from 
below, as the nest was at a considerable height from the 
ground. Unfortunately, it attracted the notice of a jackdaw 
or crow passing overhead; and the black robber plundered 
the nest of the eggs on which the bird had been sitting for 
some days. It may be noticed that in both these cases, in 
each of which there was a large choice of flowers or feathers— 
for the feathers for the interior of the chiff-chaff’s nest were 
brought from a farmyard near—the irresistible colour was 
light-blue. This decorative instinct finds its final and com- 
plete expression in the bower-birds, and the still more in- 
teresting gardener-bird of New Guinea, both of which construct 
a “palace of art” for the reception of their treasures and 
the full and free enjoyment of their sense of the beautiful. 
These “ bowers” are in no sense nests; they are simply “art- 
galleries,” constructed for the better enjoyment of the honey- 
moon, and are altogether apart from the later cares of the 
nest or “nursery.” The best of all are the galleries of 
the “ gardener-bird ” recently found by Count Rosenberg in 
New Guinea. “It was a piece of workmanship more lovely 
than the ingenuity of any animal has been known to con- 
struct,” says the discoverer. “It was a temple in miniature, 
in the midst of a meadow studded with flowers.” The bird, 
which is not much larger than a thrush, chooses a level place 
round some shrub which has a straight stem about the thick- 
ness of a walking-stick. To this central pilaster it fastens 
the stems of a kind of orchid, and draws them outwards to the 
ground, like the cords of a bell-tent; but the leaves are left on 
the stems, and remain fresh for some time. The upper part 
is then fitted together, and the leaves and moss make a 
beautiful umbrella-shaped roof. In front of the central 
building, the birds clear a space about a yard in diameter, 
which they cover with moss, after removing all stones and 
weeds. On this moss carpet they arrange flowers and brilliant 
fruits in great variety, and of the brightest colours to be found. 
Showy fungi and elegantly coloured insects are distributed 
about the garden and inside the tent, and when these lose their 
freshness, they are thrown away and replaced by others. The 
tent itself is about 39in. in diameter and 18in. high. The 
Papuans never disturb these bowers. They call the builder the 
“ master-bird,” or “ Tukan Robon,” the “ gardener,” and say it 
is wiser than mankind,—and, judged by the Papuan standard, 
perhaps this estimate is a true one. In the gallery of one of 
the bower-birds, half-a-peck of decorations was found. Among 
these were a large white shell, four hundred shells of a bright- 
coloured snail, flints and agates, red seed-pods and seeds, and 
the bleached and shining bones of animals. If for shells we 
read mother-of-pearl; for snail-shells, cowries; for flints and 
agates, agates and malachite; for seeds, beads; and for bones, 
ivory, where does the taste of beauty in the bird differ from 
our own ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


DR. ABBOTT ON CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

[To THe EpITor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—You wish to “close our unwelcome controversy ”— 
which you yourself provoked by charging me with unfairness 
and insincerity—having made a second attack on me in which 
you leave the charges of unfairness unwithdrawn (as to some 
of which—e.g., that about “faith-healing ”—even you, I should 
have thought, would have confessed yourself to be in the 
wrong), and the charge of insincerity withdrawn in such terms 
as to aggravate the offence.* 

I sent you a reply to Mr. Ward’s charges (1) of “ direct 
misrepresentation,” (2) of “unmannerly abuse;” and you 
returned it, restricting me to a column. Cancelling, there- 
fore, all that section of my letter which refers to “ direct mis- 
representation,” I ask scholars to believe me for the present 
(as being unheard) to be innocent of this offence, promising to 
publish the suppressed section at an early opportunity. I 
have only space to deal with the charge of “unmannerly 
abuse,” under which Mr. Ward complains that I apply to 
Newman the words (1) “slatternly,” (2) “insolent aggressive- 
ness,” (3) “ conduct worthy of a bookseller’s hack.” 





(1.) I called parts of Newman’s essay (not Newman) 





_* “We suppose we had no right to say that we did not believe him to be quite 
sincere. ...« and ye withdraw the statement.” Here, as elsewhere, the 
italics are mine. 





“slatternly.” Whoever denies this, has either not read the 
essay, or his scholarship is beneath contempt. I adhere to this. 

(2.) The words “just a spice of insolent aggressiveness ” 
described the occasional abruptness and provocativeness of 
Newman’s style, which Newman himself described as ‘‘a blow 
in the face,” and Froude as “a blow in the stomach.” Sim*- 
larly, Dean Church described Mr. W. G. Ward’s style as 
“intolerably provoking,” and “unreservedly defiant and 
aggressive.” The words “just a spice of” ought not to have 
been omitted. I adhere to this. 

(3.) Who could suppose from Mr. Ward’s quotation that I 
expressly denied that Newman was a “hack?” A “hack ”is 
one who stoops to an inferior literary work for gain. Newman, 
in his essay, stooped to inferior work, but not for gain. This 
my words clearly showed :— Newman could not have thus 
degraded his pen for a bribe of any material kind.” I adhere 
to this. 

So much for my “unmannerly abuse.” But what has Mr.. 
Ward to say about his (what shall I call it?) use of language P 
I pass over such phrases as “ gross instances of attempting to- 
establish a case by misleading treatment ;” but no amount of 
charity will enable me to pass over the charge of “ electing” to- 
interpolate a word of my own in a quotation from Newman. 
And this, too, in a quotation which I had given correctly on 
another page! Every man of letters knows that to impute 
this is to impute something approximating to knavery. In 1864, 
Newman wrote :—“I do not like to be called to my face a liar 
and a knave.” The tables are turned. In 1891, similar terms 
are reserved for one who ventures to point out Newman’s in- 
tellectual failings, forced to this thankless task by what he 
conceived to be a moral obligation. I have already received from 
the editor of the Spectator a withdrawal of the charge of an 
approximation to lying; I have now to ask Mr. Ward to with- 
draw the charge of an approximation to knavery. All your 
readers will agree that the latter charge ought not to have been 
written ; some may think that, when written, it ought not to 
have been printed. 

Cannot Newman’s best friends see that they are playing 
into the hands of his worst enemies (of whom assuredly I am 
not one) when they—imbued with his works, and supposed to- 
be imbued with his spirit—defend him in this way P—I am,. 
Sir, &e., ' Epwin A. ABBOTT. 

Braeside, Willow Road, N.W., April 29th. 


[Our opinion as to Dr. Abbott’s unfairness has not been in: 
the slightest degree modified by his reply. Into this it would 
be idle to enter at length. Nor can we admit that New- 
man’s unconscious insincerity, if it were what Dr. Abbott 
thinks it, would be at all less repulsive,—intellectually it 
would be more contemptible,—than conscious insincerity. 
If Dr. Abbott is not one of Cardinal Newman’s worst 


‘enemies, Cardinal Newman must have had some very dan- 


gerous enemies indeed. Any one who accepts the statements 
in his book will certainly think very little of Newman either 
critically or morally or spiritually for the future——Ep. 
Spectator. | 





(To THE Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 

S1r,—I think many will thank you for your comments on Dr, 
Abbott’s assault, as it practically is, on the memory of Cardinal 
Newman. Not a few, for more reasons than one, will 
regret that Dr. Abbott did not assault Newman while he was 
alive, instead of after his death. We should have seen, I 
think, a grand repetition of the flaying of an assailant, as we 
saw it when Kingsley attacked. But, alas! the Lion is 
dead! 

I should not, however, have written simply to express 
vain regrets, and thanks, had I not also wished to add this 
contribution towards explaining, if it wanted explaining, New- 
man’s long delay before leaving the English Church. Just 
before he seceded, he called on a lady, a great friend, who told 
me the incident. He sat down, and after a few words, 
covered his face with his hands, and bursting into tears, said : 
—‘Tf I know myself, and if it were God’s will that I should 
bear in my own person the suffering that I shall cause 
others by the step I am going to take, I would gladly do so. 
Yet I must take it.” 


Surely his extreme sensitiveness for others, combined with 
his over self-conscious searching of motives, sufficiently explains 
his hesitation, without recourse to the preposterous notion of 
insincerity >—I am, Sir, &c., Xx. 
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RARITY OF PERFECT ACCURACY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—Your correction of Sir Lyon Playfair’s anecdote about 
Professor Bonamy Price is a good illustration of the difficulty 
of exact accuracy of memory. My version of the story, as re- 
lated to me by Bonamy Price himself, is as follows. Ina paper 
of examination questions to a class of young ladies, the Pro- 
fessor demanded a short definition of the difference between 
man and the lower animals. One of the ladies answered, 
“Progressive desire,” a definition which Bonamy Price con- 
sidered the best he had ever seen or heard in so few words. 

Another illustration of the rarity of exact accuracy I extract 
from the Times’ obituary article on Lord Granville. The 
writer tells the following “authentic story :”— 

“Many years ago the captaincy of Deal Castle fell vacant, and 

Lord Granville appointed Lord Sydney to the post. But he had 
his doubts lest the Prime Minister—who at that time was Lord 
Beaconsfield—might think himself entitled to the nomination, 
and he therefore wrote to him, stating what he had done, and 
saying that he thought himself bound in courtesy to let the Prime 
Minister know. Lord Beaconsfield’s answer was short, but very 
much to the point. It was: ‘My dear Lord Granville——Happy 
Sydney, to have you for a neighbour !’” 
I had this story from Lord Granville’s own lips six years ago, 
and the fact is that Lord Beaconsfield, on hearing of the 
appointment, wrote somewhat testily to Lord Granville to 
claim the appointment as Prime Minister. Lord Granville 
replied that the appointment was unquestionably in the gift 
of the Warden of the Cinque Ports. Lord Beaconsfield was 
not satisfied, and still claimed the right to appoint the Captain 
of Deal Castle. Thereupon Lord Granville supplied him with 
an array of facts and precedents which placed the matter 
beyond dispute. To that letter Lord Beaconsfield simply 
replied :—“ My dear Lord Granville,—Happy Sidney, to have 
you for a neighbour !” 

One more illustration of inaccuracy in story-telling. During 
the heat of the controversy on the Eastern Question in the 
summer of 1878, I chanced to be one of a breakfast-party at 
which Browning and Mr. Gladstone were both present. The 
former, who was in great conversational force, expressed him- 
self vehemently against the pro-Turkish policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield. On some one referring to the Jingo song, “ We 
don’t want to fight,” &c., Browning exclaimed laughingly : 
“Oh! I’ve made a version of that song which is much better 
than the original.” He repeated his own version, which was 
very amusing, and probably impromptu; but I can only recall 
the first verse, which was as follows :— 

“T don't want to fight ; 
But, by Jingo! if I do, 
The man whose head I’d like to punch 
Is Beaconsfield the Jew.” 

_And then Browning proceeded to relate the following story. 
A few years previously, he had met Lord Beaconsfield (then 
Mr. Disraeli) at a Royal Academy dinner. In a picturesque 
speech, which many of your readers will remember, Mr. Disraeli 
-on that occasion expatiated on the extraordinary display of 
“the imaginative faculty” which he observed in the pictures 
of that year. After dinner he went up to Browning, and asked 
him suddenly what he thought of the pictures. “I was so 
taken aback,” said Browning, “for we did not know each other 
personally, that, like a fool, instead of answering his question, 
I asked his opinion, forgetting that I had heard him express it 
only half-an-hour before. ‘ Well,’ replied Lord Beaconsfield, 
“if I had to make any special criticism, it would be to remark 
-on the extraordinary lack of the imaginative faculty which 
characterises this year’s pictures.’ I was struck dumb. Had 
my ears deceived me? Had I not just heard this man declare 
that what particularly struck him in the pictures was the 
extraordinary display of the imaginative faculty ?” 

So far the story of Browning’s first meeting with Disraeli 
has already appeared in print more than once, substantially 

as I have told it, and then the following purely mythical 
addition has been substituted for what really followed. Mr. 
Gladstone is represented as exclaiming indignantly: “ Do 
you call that amusing? I call it devilish!” As a matter 
of fact, Browning proceeded as follows :—“ The following 
year I met Lord Beaconsfield again at the Academy 
dinner. After dinuer he again came up to me, and said: 
‘How do you do, Mr. Browning? you remember you intro- 
duced yourself to meat the Academy dinner last year.’ ‘I beg 
your pardon, Lord Beaconsfield,’ I replied; ‘it was you who intro- 
duced yourself to me.’ ‘Ah! yes,’ heanswered; ‘now Iremem- 





ber. And I also remember your telling me that you were struck 
by the extraordinary display of the imaginative faculty in last 
year’s pictures.’ ‘I beg your pardon again,’ I said. ‘It was 
you who said that in your speech.’ The rascal has doubtless 
heard that I have been telling the story against him, and now 
he is determined to father it on me. He is the greatest liar 
living.” Mr. Gladstone laughed heartily over Browning’s 
serio-comic vehemence, and then said :—“I don’t agree with 
you, Mr. Browning, that Lord Beaconsfield is a deliberate 
liar. Certainly he does not always speak the exact truth.” 
And then Mr. Gladstone gave his own explanation of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s unconscious deviations (as Mr. Gladstone 
deemed them) from strict accuracy, and related the following 
anecdote to show that Lord Beaconsfield took extraordinary 
liberties with facts when he could have no object in 
doing so, but, on the contrary, ran a risk of damaging him- 
self. Soon after the formation of the Aberdeen Ministry, 
Mr. Disraeli got up in a full House and made an elaborate 
attack on Mr. Gladstone, whom he accused, in a set speech, of 
jobbery in granting, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Crown 
lease of Montague House to the Duke of Buccleuch. “I was 
astonished,” said Mr. Gladstone; “I knew that I had not 
granted the lease, and I had a strong impression that Disraeli 
himself had done so just before leaving office. But not being 
quite sure of the second point, I simply replied that I thought 
the right hon. gentleman was in error as to his facts, but I 
would let the House know on the following day how the 
matter stood. Sure enough, I found that Disraeli himself 
had made out the lease. I came down to the House to state 
the facts, but found that Disraeli had preceded me and ex- 
plained briefly that he had made a mistake. Now what 
personal object could he have had in telling an untruth that 
was capable of instant exposure ?” 

This is the true story of what really happened. The usual 
version leaves out what led up to the story,—the casual 
reference to the Jingo song and Browning's humorous parody 
(which I wish I could remember in its entirety), and Mr. 
Gladstone’s apology for Lord Beaconsfield’s occasional devia- 
tions from accuracy, with the illustrative anecdote. The 
revised version of the story is inconsistent with its beginning 
andend. It was Browning who expressed indignation against 
what he considered Lord Beaconsfield’s offences against 
veracity. It was Mr. Gladstone, enjoying the fun of 
Browning’s story, who put another complexion on Lord 
Beaconstiield’s free handling of facts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Matcoum MacCott. 

Grand Hotel Brufani, Perugia, April 18th. 





LAY HELP. 

{To THE EprtTor OF THE “ SpecTaToR.” | 
S1r,—Referring to your article upon “Lay Help,” in the 
Spectator of April 25th, may I be permitted to say that laymen 
have been commissioned as readers in this diocese at stated 
intervals during the past twenty years, for the purpose of 
conducting services and giving addresses in mission-rooms or 
similar buildings, at the request of the clergy ? 

The new departure to which the Bishop of London referred 
in his address to the Diocesan Conference last week, consists 
in this,—that, under certain conditions, laymen are now being 
authorised by the Bishop to conduct, as diocesan rea‘ers, such 
extra services in consecrated buildings as the incumbent may 
wish and as the Bishop may approve, which, of course, includes 
the delivery of addresses on such occasions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EVERARD A. FORD. 

2 Eldon Road, Hampstead, N.W., April 29th. 





FREE EDUCATION. 

[To tue Eprror oF THE “‘ SpecTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—I do not know whether I am alone among your readers 
in feeling disappointment at the line which you have taken 
with regard to Free Education, and in deploring its adoption 
by a nominally Conservative Government as a sign (by no 
means the first) that the spirit of unscrupulous opportunism 
is not confined to the Home-rule side of the House of 
Commons. 

Since Mr. Chamberlain first preached Free Education, 
amidst the denunciations of Conservatives, there has been 
no alteration of circumstances which could make Free Educa- 
tion right now if it was wrong then. No reason has been 
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shown for it; we only hear empty phrases about its being 
“the corollary of compulsory education” (are free muzzles 
the “corollary” of compulsory muzzling?), and there is, of 
course, the fatalistic argument that “it must come.” Other 
things “must come” besides Free Education, but that has 
not always been held to be a good reason for making 
ourselves the instruments of their coming. To me, it seems 
no less immoral for Lord Salisbury to propose Free Education 
than it was for Mr. Gladstone to propose Home-rule; and 
those who agree to this, if any there be, will find themselves 
forced to abstain from voting when the General Election comes, 
from sheer inability to find any one whom they can trust. 
Free Education seems to mean three things :— 


(1.) The assumption by the State of a duty which ought to 
fall upon individual parents. 

(2.) The consequent permanent addition to the burdens of 
the country of two millions per annum, or a penny on the 
income-tax. 

(3.) The total extinction in the near future of the Volun- 
tary schools. The Government professes to feel, and doubt- 
less some of its members do feel, anxiety to protect the 
interests of Voluntary schools. They may give them a grant 
without popular control; but if they do so, they will present 
the Gladstonians with an excellent grievance, and the first 
Radical Government that comes into office will pass “ Popular 
Control” with far less difficulty than they would have 
encountered in passing “ Free Education” in the teeth of the 
Conservative Party. Popular control means, of course, the 
destruction of Voluntary schools, for (pace Mr. Chamberlain) 
one can hardly conceive that any sane man would subscribe to 
a Voluntary school under popular control. 

I say nothing of the questionable expediency of introducing 
so important a change late in the Session, with the Land- 
purchase Bill at its present stage. The ghost of the Publicans’ 
Compensation Bill of last year might, one would think, be 
warning enough. When two parties compete with each other 
in bribing one class with money drawn from another, the 
successful party may have the satisfaction of seeing its rival 
meet with the proverbial fate of the hindmost; but it 
cannot long itself avoid the deep sea of unfulfilled and 
unfulfillable promises. Those who are too insignificant to 
hinder the process can only divest themselves of obsolete 
party labels, and watch the result from a respectful distance. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Oxford, April 28th. WaLTER HoBHOUSE. 





MR. CECIL RHODES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Your article on Mr. Rhodes is the first indication, so 
far as I know, of a true and accurate analysis in a first-rate 
English journal of the motives and the interests of one of the 
ablest and most interesting personalities of our time. May Iadd 
one more instance of Mr. Rhodes’s Afrikanderism ? The three 
planks of any possible Ministry at the Cape, while the Boers 
or their tools are in the ascendant, are cheap brandy, dear 
bread, and free contagion in a sheep disease long since 
obliterated from Australia and other Anglo-Saxon countries. 
Brandy and bad wine are the principal industries. There is 
no excise. Cape politics are as saturated with brandy as the 
pages of “Pickwick.” If the evils of untaxed drink were 
restricted to white men, I would not say a word; but the 
markets in the North, which our gunboats and our Charters 
have opened to the Dutch brandy-merchants, involve the de- 
struction of yet one more set of natives who have never sought 
contact with us. That diamonds may go untaxed, brandy is 
free from excise; and the Baal of South Africa, before whom 
every knee bows, may represent his own interests and achieve 
his own ambitions with signal success; but he is not in line 
with the best traditions and the highest aspirations of the 
English people.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Devonshire Club, S.W., April 27th. ARNOLD WHITE. 





IRISH PRIESTS IN POLITICS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPrcTaToR.”’ | 
S1r,—The remarkable and eminently fair article in the 
Spectator of the 18th inst. on the political power of the 
priesthood in Ireland, is well worthy of consideration, and I 
venture to call your attention to some facts bearing on this 


power. 





The part which the priesthood in Ireland have taken in 
political elections is the outcome, as most of the anomalies 
in our public life are, of misrule and mistaken government. 
in the past. Mr. Pitt received the support of many of the 
Catholic Bishops in Ireland, and also of a vast number of the 
more influential of the laity, in carrying the Act of Union, 
because it was held out, as an inducement to them to do so, that 
Catholic Emancipation was immediately to follow tbe passing 
of that measure. No sooner, however, was the Irish Parlia- 
ment closed, and the representatives of Ireland had taken 
their seats in the Imperial Parliament at Westminster, than. 
it was found that Emancipation was laid aside, that the Irish 
nation was still to be left without freedom or justice. Then 
began that long series of years of agitation which followed, 
when broken pledges and blighted hopes led to a nation’s 
despair. O’Connell at length said he had long foreseen one 
way in which he would be sure to carry the emancipation of 
his co-religionists, but that he always dreaded to use it 
because the evils resulting to religion might in the end be 
greater than the good achieved, and that was, to call forth the 
priests from the sanctuary and make them electioneering. 
agents in their own parishes all the country over. 

In 1826 the Clare election took place, and then, for the first 
time in our history, the priests were called into the political 
arena by their great leader; a hitherto most popular candi-. 
date was beaten at the poll, and Mr. O’Connell was returned. 

The political power of the priesthood took its origin in this. 
memorable election, and from then until now has been the 
great factor in Irish politics. The results of this election 
were more far-reaching than in only carrying Catholic Emanci-- 
pation. They enabled O'Connell to exclaim, when speaking 
of himself: “ Here I stand, who converted Peel, and conquered 
Wellington in bloodless victory.” They also laid the founda- 
tion of that constitutional agitation in the United Kingdom. 
which has since then carried the Reform Bill, Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, Disestablishment of the Irish Church, and many 
other great measures. 

Sir Henry James and English Liberals in general should 
not forget that it was mainly owing to the political power of 
the Irish priesthood that the Whig and Liberal Party were 
kept in office during the greater part of half-a-century, for 
without the aid of the Irish representatives in Parliament, the 
Liberal Party would have been generally in opposition, so 
that virtually all the great constitutional changes from 1832 
onwards can be directly traced to the exercise of their political 
power by the Irish priesthood. That there have often been. 
many incidents to deplore in some of the uses made of that 
political power, cannot be denied; but so it has been in the 
exercise of all political power. Did no evils attend on the 
exercise of political power by the landlords in their day? 
This at least must be admitted, that the priesthood had no 
personal ends to seek. They exercised a vast power, and, on 
the whole, with less of selfishness than any other class who 
possessed the same influence. Until vote by ballot had been 
established, the priesthood of Ireland stood between the power 
of the landlords, too often exercised with extreme cruelty and. 
undue oppression, and their tenantry, who were as a rule the 
spiritual “folk” of the priests, and who had no other friend to 
stand by them and plead their cause in the face of the world. 

With the Ballot Act the political power of the landlords. 
ended for ever, so that to-day it is not even weighed in the 
scale of political organisers, and the voters are free to vote as 
they desire, without the fear of evil consequences. But the 
Ballot Bill, like all other reforms, could never have become an. 
Act were it not for the majority the English Liberals obtained 
from the support of the Irish representatives, whose election 
was, as a rule, the result of the political power of the priests.. 
When Liberals like Sir Henry James speak as he has done: 
of the priesthood, let them reflect that it was mainly the 
exercise of their political power that enabled him and the party 
with which he is associated to achieve the greater number of’ 
those reforms which are the pride of its history and the mottoes. 
on its banner. No man, or any class of men, will voluntarily 
resign the possession of a great power. The Irish priesthood’ 
in this respect are but doing as all other men possessed of 
power will do,—that is, using it. 

It might have been better, in the interest of their sacred. 
calling, if when their flocks were left free to exercise the: 
franchise as they pleased, under the Ballot Act, they had seen 
fit to return to the sanctuary from which O’Connell had 
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withdrawn them, and thus to free themselves from a position 
that has now become one of peril, not to their political, but 
to their spiritual power. The position of the Irish clergy, 
venerated and loved as they are by their flocks, runs great 
chance of being undermined in these days by being mixed 
up in the political strife which now agitates us. We 
have been passing for some time through a period of 
extreme revolutionary difficulty in Ireland, and the posi- 
tion of the priesthood has been one of great anxiety 
and peril. The means used to promote political ends 
have been wicked, immoral, and un-Christian in the 
extreme. 
the revolution, gave a timely warning as to the leadership of 
the Parliamentary party in Ireland by Mr. Parnell. In a 
position of much difficulty, the great body of the priesthood 
still followed the lead of the man whom the Pope, from within 
the Vatican, had judged to bea dangerous and revolutionary 
leader. The far-seeing wisdom of Leo XIII. is now recog- 
nised, and those who seemed unwilling, owing to the difficulty 
in which they were placed, to accept the decrees of the Holy 
Office and the advice of the Pope as to the leadership 
of Mr. Parnell, have by their action to-day proved to 
the world that the warnings of the Vatican came from 
an authority that had the wisdom to see and the right to 
speak, and that a more speedy obedience to that authority 
would have saved the priesthood from a position of very grave 
humiliation. Six months ago, Mr. Parnell was a despot in 
Treland, submitted to as no other leader ever has been before. 
To-day, the entire priesthood, who had been his main support, 
have withdrawn from him, and so far have successfully 
influenced their flocks to do in like manner. 

The lessons which these events have taught may vastly 
influence for good our future position, both religious and 
political, in Ireland; but whether the Irish priesthood continue 
to take an active part in political life or no, the English 
Liberal Party must indeed be forgetful if they do not acknow- 
ledge with gratitude how vast a factor in the carrying of the 
ereat reforms of the last half-century has been the powerful, 
and on the whole unselfish, influence of the Irish priesthood. 
—I am, Sir, &e., EpMuUND DEASE. 

Rath House, Queen’s County, April 21st. 





COUNT VON MOLTKE. 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Quotations, apposite and inapposite, have abounded in 
connection with the life, death, and character of Count von 
Moltke. May I add yet another? Von Moltke seems to 
have claimed for himself as a leading characteristic, “ modera- 
tion in all things.” After reading his words to this effect in 
several papers, I chanced to take up the portraiture of the 
ideal General in the “Pro Lege Manilia,” sec. 36, and was 
interested to see that Cicero’s brief analysis makes prominent 
this very quality: “Quanta deinde in omnibus rebus tem- 
perantia!” Was the “taciturn Dane” a student of the 
loquacious Roman, or is Von Moltke’s life an independent 
confirmation of Cicero’s dictum ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Westfield College, N.W. A. W. RIcHARDSON. 





MICHAEL DRAYTON versus HIS CRITIC. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” | 

Srr,—In an interesting article on “English War-Songs” in 
Macmillan’s Magazine for May, Mr. Saintsbury gives the praise 
it richly merits to Drayton’s noble ballad of “ Agincourt.” 
“The intoxication of the whole piece,” he writes, “is almost 
unmatched. The blood stirs all through as you read.” In 
his “ History of Elizabethan Literature,” Mr. Saintsbury had 
already declared his belief that this ballad stands “quite at 
the head of its own class in England,—Campbell’s two master- 
pieces and the present Poet-Laureate’s direct imitation in the 
‘Six Hundred’ falling, the first somewhat, and the last con- 
siderably short of it.” Mr. Saintsbury therefore gives Drayton 
credit for having achieved supreme mastery over a form of 
verse of which we have fewer fine examples in English poetry. 

Drayton has also written an exquisite sonnet—“ Since 
there’s no help, come, let us kiss and part,”—“ one of the very 
finest existing,” and “perhaps one of the ten or twelve best 
sonnets in the world,” in Mr. Saintsbury’s judgment. Ap- 


parently because it is so beautiful, the critic considers that it 
and finds it impossible to credit 
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poetical inspiration enabled him to write the most splendid 
war-song in the language, might it not have enabled him in 
another happy moment to write the loveliest of all love- 
sonnets? There is no ground apart from its supreme excel- 
lence, for attributing the poem to Shakespeare; and that is 
surely dangerous ground, even for a critic so masterly as Mr. 
Saintsbury.—I am, Sir, &c., J. 








ART. 


—¢———— 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 

In this short note of a first impression, it is proposed to 
ignore the tiresome freaks of the average Academician, 
the huge depressing photographs of funerals, meetings, and 
medicine-bottles from Newlyn and elsewhere, and all the 
other irritating performances that are known as Pictures 
of the Year, and to single out from among the oil-paintings 
a few that deserve attention for their art. But, first, one 
general reflection on the art that so solemnly calls itself 
“imaginative.” It is generously supposed that when a painter 
takes a subject out of Homer, or, it may be, Lempritre, and 
that subject includes some mythic or chimeric creature, that 
his art thereby becomes imaginative. The fact is otherwise. 
To take a grotesque beast of Greek folk-lore like a harpy or a 
hippogriff, is to choose a subject that the modern imagination 
boggles at in a picture, however much modern euhemerism 
may welcome it for the pulpit. It is true that a painter of 
Mr. Burne-Jones’s genius can new-imagine a horror in the 
twist of a mermaid’s tail or the coil of a dragon; but why does 
Sir Frederick Leighton meddle with the story of Perseus if his 
tact in dragons is no better than this umbrella entangled 
with an exploding boiler? Why must Mr. Waterhouse imagine 
the tale of Ulysses and the Sirens as a modern picture? Mr. 
Waterhouse’s Sirens are not the two Sirens of Homer sitting 
in the island-meadow, but that is another point, and of no impor- 
tance. That runs smoothly in the verse of Homer, where one 
hears the song, and surmises but does not picture a gruesome- 
charming creature ; or it decorates a vase with a conventional 
arabesque; but to join a modern portrait-head to the antique 
grotesque of the bird-body, and work out the scene with 
the resources of modern realism in painting, is to be too 
literal with an ugly, savage fancy. Even a Christian 
angel could not bear such treatment.. Mr. Waterhouse, be it 
noted, is one of the most skilful painters in the Academy. 
Another painter who for the same reason deserves criticism, 
is Mr. S.J. Solomon. His picture need not be criticised as a 
myth, for the subject is only a pretext for the painting of a 
nude model. The figure, as nude, is in many ways laudable. 
There is nothing to compare with it in the Academy. As 
picture, well, it remains a model, weakened by the would-be 
prettiness of the head, accessory figures, and scene, that are 
compromises with fact and not good ex:ough fiction. 


In portrait there is at least one fine picture, the Walter 
Gilbey, Esq., of Mr. Orchardson. It is in the familiar scheme 
of red chair, yellow-brown clothes, yellow-green background , 
but it is an uncommonly fine example of the scheme. 
The method of the painter, his peculiar brush-stroke, 
is justified by the effect it renders of playing, vibrating 
light and air; the head is delightful for character, and 
in the hands, the seals, the papers on the knee, the quality 
of colour is also a delight. To paint like this is to 
be with Gainsborough. Another notable portrait is Mr. 
Lavery’s Lennox Browne, Esq., F.R.C.S. (878). Here is 
no forced likeness starting from a canvas, but a picture of a 
man inaroom. Where, one wonders, are the other pictures 
one hoped for from Mr. Lavery and his compeers ; does the 
Glasgow Institute absorb them, or did the Hanging Committee 
consider that the true Scotch note was struck in the absurd 
Pibroch of Mr. Lockhart Bogle? Mr. Sargent this year shows 
two portraits, and it is needless to say that for painting-power 
few things in the Academy come near them; one is the famous 
Spanish dancer, La Carmencita, another is named Mrs. M——. 
The foot of Carmencita, the shot-silk dress of the other sitter 
to name details, are lessons for painters in power of seeing 
and dexterity of handling; and more remarkable is the power 
that sees the figure of the dancer whole. But Mr. Sargent’s 
colour-sense seems to be in an irritated, morbid phase; the 
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painter of Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose, flaunts the savage tint 
of yellow in the dancer’s dress, of red and green in the lady’s, 
which are surely bravado, and as colour seem abominable. 
Mr. Clausen’s portrait-group of children (255), Mr. W. Mouat 
Loudon’s Mary (339), and the clever, if imitative, F. T. Martin, 
Esq. (561), of Miss M. Cotton, may also be named. 

And now to enumerate desirable pictures of other kinds. 
Mr. Greiffenhagen’s An Idyll (206) seemed the finest piece of 
colour in the exhibition,—poppy-red, blue-green grass and 
leaves, purple draperies, red rising moon. Mr. Hook, the 
veteran, shows a fine coast and sea in the first gallery (33), 
only marred by the awkward little figure that gives it its title. 
Mr. Tadema’s museum is rich as ever in marble. mother-of- 
pearl, and subtle coloured stuffs (298); as ever, it is poorest in 
its human specimens; and the Irish Secretary (145) fares at 
his hands even as his predecessor with Mr. Ouless (266. Mr. 
Stott of Oldham sends his Buthing-Place (259), seen and 
admired already in London some years ago. Mr. Henry 
Moore’s blue sea has been seen and admired before, in another 
sense; and Mr. Noble’s two landscapes, Mr. Peppercorn’s one, 
and Mr. Swan’s study of panthers have familiar merits. Other 
names are less familiar. Mr. R. G. M. Coventry is one of the 
few here who seem to have passed through that useful pur- 
gation of the eyes that Monet supplies, and to have used 
his eyes thereafter with discretion : his two pictures, Travlers 
Mending Nets (643) and Autumn, Loch Atrd (883), are striking 
amid so many primitive accounts of the colour of shadows. Mr. 
Meyerheim’s In Holland (969) is a charming little piece of 
colour. Mr. J. Walter West’s moonlight effect (1,012) is good 
work, and Mr. W. J. Shaw’s Night (1,072), and Mr. C. H. 
Davis’s The Approach of Night (1,074), come very near success. 
The same may be said of Mr. W. Belgrave’s Evening on North 
Frambridge Marshes (149), and of two pieces by Miss M. F. 
Fender (675 and 924). 


THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 
Ir is difficult to be pure critic at the Old Water-Colow 
Society, so gentle an air of antiquity broods in the place. 
To bring in an outside standard of painting seems an outrage. 
And one stands a moment with a kind cf awe before the 
ancient vigour of Sir John Gilbert’s stampeding horses. 

But it is difficult to be quite so patient when one turis 
from the veterans to consider the deplorable quality of the 
rank and file of the Society, and of most of the recruits. 
There is no want of patient execution, but the eyes are at 
fault ; colour is gaudy, or pretty, or dull; form is seen piece- 
meal, not in large pictorial relations, so that labour is thrown 
away on finikin elaboration of something that should have 
been thought differently from the outset. The Society, how- 
ever much it may still gratify a public of amateurs that 
delights in the second-best, in the echo, in styles made down, 
in beauty domesticated into prettiness, runs every risk of 
having very little part in the future of English painting. 

It is pleasanter to deal with one or two notable exceptions. 
Mr. Arthur Melville’s view of Henley Regatta is not so com- 
pletely successful as his nocturne of the same scene at the 
Scottish Water-Colour Society’s exhibition; the blue and 
white of the foreground have a suspicion of crudity; but it is 
wonderful work for all that; the resolution, in the dazzle of 
the sun, of boats and crews into spots of parti-coloured light 
comes near the miracle of a real impression of a lovely sight. 
The same artist’s Procession of Corpus Christi at Toledo shows 
the same power of rendering the impression of a complex 
scene; but the picture in this case is less happily chosen; the 
large composition tends to fall to pieces. Miss Clara Montalba 
harps throughout on one colour-note, but take any one of her 
sketches, and it tells as a decoration among neighbours that 
are too careful about many things to provide for the one thing 
needful. There are one or two cases where the pictorial note 
is present, but is so hustled by the superfluous that one longs 
to have it isolated and precised, if an awkward word may be 
allowed. Take, for example, Mr. Napier Hemy’s large 
sea-piece at the end of the gallery. In this there are 
one or two lovely passages of silvery-green sea, and the 
side of the boat, again, is finely observed and given; 
but the interior of the boat and the sailor only spoil these 
hints of pictorial schemes. So with Mr. Herbert Marshall’s 
sunset behind St. Paul’s. A fine orange note is struck, but 


does not get its own way; things well enough singly, 





come in to spoil the piece by distraction in the foreground. 
So with Mr. North’s huge woodland scene; compression to six 
inches would have rendered the effect with more emphasis,— 
the opposition of green and brown; particularity on so large 
a scale hinders it. Mr. Henry Moore has found in the Lowes- 
toft Fishing Fleet, with its crowd of sails, a most impressive 
subject, if one could think away his colour, and have it in 
black-and-white. The delicacy, again, of Mr. Alfred Hunt, 
in some examples this time, is spent on oppositions of green 
and pinky-red that seem doubtfully harmonious. Mr. Albert 
Goodwin has gone over, let us hope not irretrievably, to a 
strange rivalry with the chromo-lithograph. 

At the British Artists’, one or two respectable pictures may 
be picked out. One of the best, Mr. Nelson Dawson’s An 
Impression, is hidden behind a screen ; of other water-colourists, 
Messrs. Nisbet and Reginald Jones deserve notice. Mr. Dudley 
Hardy’s work is extremely clever, but his powers at present 
seem turned to imitation: he is too gooda parodist. Mr.J.R. 
Reid and Mr. Edwin Ellis are refreshing by their force and 
brightness in such company as they have here. There are 
good passages in Mr. Olsson’s Still Dale. Mr. Brangwyn is 
better represented by his sketches at the Arcade Gallery in 
Bond Street than by anything here. One or two of them 
promise a colourist in a painter who has been so far rather 
leaden in his tints, and for the make and action of a ship he 
has a seaman’s eye. 

Mr. Menpes has opened an exhibition at Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s. It consists of a green silk hanging, on which a number 
of picture-frames are irregularly dispersed. The two new 
designs for picture-frames are unhappy thoughts. The green 
hanging seems to deprecate attention to anything but itself ; 
but it may be added that in the frames are sketches which 
a catalogue identifies, under lyrical titles, with scenes in 
India, Burmah, and Cashinere. The level of these sketches 
is that of the coloured photograph; the colours in one or 
two cases are pleasing. It seems a pity that a painter who 
at an earlicr period showed a genuine, if narrow, vein of 
talent, should attempt an enterprise so much beyond his 
powers, and invite unfortunate comparisons by the form of 
his exhibition. 








BOOKS. 
—p——— 
HORACE WALPOLE.* 
WHILE considering Horace Walpole’s position as a man of 
letters, it is impossible not to frame a wish that Macaulay had 
never made him the subject of his famous essay. Delightful 
as is the portrait he gives us of the great letter-writer, it is in 
no sense true to Nature. Yet sovivid is Macaulay’s colouring, 
that the world in general will never believe that the builder. 
of Strawberry Hill was anything but the whimsical, egotistical, 
and somewhat unamiable dilettante he depicts. It will be 


said, perhaps, that Macailay’s imperfect and unfair estimate. 


does not very much matter, because it can easily be cor- 
rected by any one who will take the trouble to study 
Walpole at first-hand. Possibly this is true for the student ; 
but in the case of the general reader, the influence of 


Macaulay’s fireworks is sure to remain paramount. The, 


ordinary man who turns over Walpole’s letters cannot do so 
without experiencing an unpleasant taste in his mouth. He 
thinks of the writer as he is described by Macaulay, and with 
the result that to no small extent his enjoyment is poisoned. 
If Macaulay had described Horace Walpole as a villain, it 
might not have mattered. Since, however, he chose to belittle 
him as a man by every device of his matchless rhetoric, the 
general reader finds it impossible to take pleasure in reading 
Walpole without a sense of shame and humiliation. He feels 
that it is a sort of duty to experience a sense of personal scorn 
and contempt for the Gothic revivalist, and considers that 
indulgence in admiration would be a sign of weakness and of 
a lack of penetration. 

Mr. Austin Dobson, the accomplished author of the latest 
memoir of Horace Walpole, has attempted to find some 
explanation for Macaulay’s savage onslaught upon Walpole. 
He suggests two grounds for the Edinburgh Reviewer’s fury. 
One—originally put forward by Mr. Cunningham—is, that 


* (1.) Letters of Horace Wa’pole. 9 vols. Edited by P. Cunningham. New 
edition. London: Bentley and Son. 1891.——(2.) Horace Walpole: a Memoir. 
With an Appendix of Books printed at the Strawberry Hill Press. By Austin 
Dobson. With Iilustrations by Perey and Léon Moran, London: James R. 
Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co, 1890. 
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Macaulay wanted to please his friends, the Bedford Whigs, 
who entertained a traditional hatred of Horace Walpole. The 
other is the fatal fascination exercised over Macaulay’s mind 
by the glaring antitheses which it was possible to discover in 
Horace Walpole’s character and actions,—readers will recall 
the passage about Walpole’s soaring Republican theories and 
grovelling Monarchical practices. The first of these explana- 
tions, though ingenious, is, we agree with Mr. Dobson, somewhat 
far-fetched. Macaulay, no doubt, was not above maintaining 
historical grudges and traditional dislikes ; but we do not be- 
lieve that he was inspired by one of these in regard to Horace 
Walpole. It is far more probable that he was influenced by the 
opportunities for violent contrasts which the life of Walpole 
afforded. The temptation towards exaggeration was always 
strongly felt—for example, he speaks of Johnson being a water- 
drinker, Boswell little better than an habitual sot, without 
any real ground for his charge, and merely to heighten his 
contrast between master and disciple—and in the case of 
Walpole, it proved strong enough to carry Macaulay entirely 
off his feet. This, and not any traditional hatred of Walpole, 
is, we believe, the true explanation of Macaulay’s unjustifiable 
attack. 

In writing thus, we must not be taken to constitute ourselves 
the unqualified champions of Horace Walpole. In no possible 
sense is he to be considered one of the heroes of letters. All 
we desire to point out is the unfairness of Macaulay’s picture. 
He was neither so petty nor so unamiable as the great essayist 
makes him out : that is the true verdict, though a verdict which 
we regret to think will now with difficulty be put on the record 
of the court of criticism. Those who desire to form a true 
estimate of Horace Walpole, cannot do better than read Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s delightful volume. Mr. Dobson is an admirer, 
but a judicious one, and on the whole, bis picture of the man 
is eminently trustworthy. He brings out prominently a sin- 
gularly pleasant trait in the character of the subject of his 
memoir,—Walpole’s love of his father. As long as Horace 
Walpole lived, no one could say a word against the honour or 
good faith of Sir Robert without meeting with a vigorous pro- 
test. These protests are exceedingly pathetic from the fact 
of their evident sincerity, and it is difficult to come across them 
without wishing that Horace Walpole could have lived 
to read the admirable vindication of the great Whig Premier 
given to the world a year ago by a living English states- 
man. Mr. Morley’s Life of Sir Robert would have made 
amends for many of those insults levelled at his father’s 
memory which the son found so hard to bear. 

In order to give an example of Horace Walpole’s style as a 
letter-writer, and to show another of the amiable traits in 
which his character, if it did not abound, was not altogether 
wanting, we cannot do better than quote the letter to Mason 
in which he refers to the quarrel that took place between 
Walpole and the poet Gray when they were travelling in Italy 
as young men. The manner of writing is as creditable to 
Walpole’s head as the substance is to his heart :— 

“<«T am conscious,’ he says, ‘that in the beginning of the 
differences between Gray and me, the fault was mine. I was too 
young, too fond of my own diversions, nay, I do not doubt, too 
much intoxicated by indulgence, vanity, and the insolence of my 
situation, as a Prime Minister’s son, not to have been inattentive 
and insensible to the feelings of one I thought below me; of one, 
I blush to say it, that I knew was obliged to me; of one whom 
presumption and folly perhaps made me deem not my superior 
then in parts, though I have since felt my infinite inferiority to 
him. I treated him insolently : he loved me and I did not think 
he did. I reproached him with the difference between us when he 
acted from conviction of knowing he was my superior; I often 
disregarded his wishes of seeing places, which I would not quit 
other amusements to visit, though I offered to send him to them 
without me. Forgive me, if I say that his temper was not con- 
ciliating. At the same time I will confess to you that he acted a 
more friendly part, had I had the sense to take advantage of it ; 
he freely told me of my faults. I declared I did not desire to hear 
them, nor would correct them. You will not wonder that with 
the dignity of his spirit, and the obstinate carelessness of mine, 
the breach must have grown wider till we became incompatible.’ 
‘Sir, you have said more than was necessary,—was Johnson’s 
reply to a conciliatory speech from Topham Beauclerk. It is 
needless to comment further upon this incident, except to say 
that Walpole’s generous words show that the disagreement was 
rather the outcome of a sequence of long-strained circumstances 
than the result of momentary petulance. For a time reconcilia- 
tion was deferred, but in the year 1744 it was effected by a lady, 
and the intimacy thus renewed continued for the remainder of 
Gray’s life.” 

Nothing could show better than this letter, not only the good 
breeding but the kind heart of the writer. 


After a clear account of Horace Walpole’s literary position, 
Mr. Austin Dobson gives the following just estimate of his 
; Place as a letter-writer :— 
E> But it is not by his professedly literary work that he has 
acquired the reputation which he retains and must continue to 
j retain. It is as a letter-writer that he survives; and it is upon 
the vast correspondence, of which, even now, we seem scarcely to. 
have reached the limits, that is based his surest claim volitare per 
ora virum. The qualities which are his defects in more serious 
productions become merits in his correspondence ; or, rather, they 
cease to be defects. No one looks for prolonged effort in a gossip- 
ping epistle; a weighty reasoning is less important than a licht 
hand ; and variety pleases more surely than symmetry of structure. 
Among the little band of those who have distinguished themselves 
in this way, Walpole is in the foremost rank; nay, if wit and 
brilliancy, without gravity or pathos, are to rank highest, he is 
first. It matters nothing whether he wrote easily or with difficulty ; 
whether he did, or did not, make minutes of apt illustrations or 
descriptive incidents; the result is delightful. For diversity of 
interest and perpetual entertainment, for the constant surprises 
of an unique species of wit, for happy and unexpected turns of 
phrase, for graphic characterisation and clever anecdote, for play- 
fulness, pungency, irony, persiflage, there is nothing like his 
letters in English. And when one remembers that, in addition to 
all this, they constitute a sixty years’ social chronicle of a specially 
picturesque era by one of the most picturesque of picturesque 
chroniclers, there can be no need to bespeak any further sutfrage 
for Horace Walpole’s incomparable correspondence.” 


That Walpole’s popularity asa letter-writer is not decreasing, 
seems proved by the reissue of the complete collection of his 
correspondence. No publisher would embark on so costly a 
venture without good assurance that the work was in demand 
with the public. Since the nine volumes of letters before us 
are merely a reprint of an earlier edition, we need not dwell 
upon them at length. Lest, however, these words should come 
before any one who labours under the delusion that Walpole’s 
letters are dull and uninteresting, we would sugzest a test of 
their readableness. Let such a person open the volume that 
contains the letters to Mann dealing with the Rebellion of 45, 
and give its contents a fair trial. If he has any capacity for 
entertainment in him, we venture to predict that he will not 
put the book down before he has read the whole record of the 
Jacobite rising set forth by the special correspondent of our 
Florentine Envoy. 





THE EULOGY OF JENNY LIND* 
By the general consent of the best critics, Jenny Lind 
occupied a unique position amongst the great singers of the 
century, alike by her artistic endowments and her strong 
individuality. The lives of the great executants—vocal and 
instrumental, but especially the former—are, as a rule, any- 
thing but edifying. In many cases their natural gifts are 
unattended by any solidity of character. The atmosphere of 
opera, with all its jealousies, chicaneries, and intrigues, is 
enough to turn the head of the wisest of women. Small 
wonder, then, if the heroine of the lyric stage too often 
develops into a mere monster of caprice. The public hails 
her as a goddess, but the diva is no more godlike than 
the occupants of the top gallery. Here and there one 
encounters a rare exception; and of these exceptions, Jenny 
Lind was perhaps the rarest and the noblest, alike by 
the positive and the negative side of her personality. No 
singer of the century appealed so irresistibly at once to the 
popular and the educated taste. She was, in the opinion of 
Mendelssohn, the greatest artist he had ever known. Chopin 
—most fastidious of critics—spoke of the indescribable charm 
of her singing. “She does not show herself,” he wrote to a 
friend, “in the ordinary light, but in the magic rays of an 
aurora borealis.” It was the same with Moscheles and 
Meyerbeer, Robert Schumann and his wife, and Lablache, 
himself one of the greatest and most accomplished artists of 
the century. As to the furore which she created amongst the 
average opera-goers, it is hardly necessary to speak. Mr. 
Rockstro went near losing his life in one of the historic crushes 
during the Jenny Lind mania in 1847, a mania which was not 
confined to London, but raged alike in Stockholm and Berlin, 
in Vienna and New York. So much for the effect produced on 
her hearers. As for herself, it is enough to say that she was 
rather dazed than delighted by her success; that she could 
appreciate the efforts of other artists; that she was not above 
attending rehearsals; that she composed her own wonderful 





* Memoir of Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt: her Early Art-Life and 
Dramatic Career, 1820-1851, From Original Documents, Letters, MS. Diaries, &c., 
collected by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, By Henry Scott Holland and W, 8. Rockstro. 





2vols. London: John Murray. 
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eadenzas; that she was singularly modest, unaffected, retiring. 
and hard-working; that she did not fritter away her gains in 
finery, but devoted a large proportion to works of discriminating 
benevolence; and that, in fine, she was as pure and true a 
woman as ever lived. Under these circumstances, Canon 
Holland and Mr. Rockstro can well be pardoned for the tone 
of unrestrained enthusiasm which pervades their work. It 
does not profess to be a critical biography: it is rather a 
sympathetic record of the most briiliant portion of the life of 
a unique and incomparable artist. 

The story of her early years will come as a surprise to 
many who only think of Jenny Lind in connection with opera. 
Her voice attracted attention when she was little more than a 
baby, but it was as an actress in melodrama and comedy that 
she first made her mark. Her talent is described in the contem- 
porary Swedish Press as of a precocious and even unnatural 
versatility. After an arduous apprenticeship to the drama, 
she awoke to the consciousness of her lyrical gift in her début 
in Der Freischiitz, at the age of eighteen. For three seasons 
she delighted the Stockholm audiences, and then, overtaxed 
by the premature exercise of a voice that was neither very 
strong nor very flexible, set out to Paris to complete her 
training under Garcia. The verdict of that great authority 
would have crushed most aspirants to operatic honours. 
* Mademoiselle,” so he told her, “ vous n’avez plus de voix.” 
And at the moment it was strictly true. After an irksome 
period of enforced inactivity, she set to work with that in- 
domitable assiduity which, according to her most hostile critic, 
she possessed to a greater extent than any other artist, and in 
ten months had mastered every detail of Garcia’s method. 
In her earlier days, the spirit of her singing atoned for the 
imperfections of her style. Now her technical equipment was 
on a par with the intelligence which invariably animated her 
performances. She was equally at home in the cantabile 
and the bravura styles. In fact, she had become an incom- 
parable executant, without losing any of the inborn magic 
of her individuality. This it was that lent an irresistible 
¢eharm to her delivery of music that can now be hardly 
tolerated. Her greatest admirers speak of her as being 
singularly plain and homely-looking. But when she sang, her 
features became transfigured. “The Lind,” wrote Herr 
Hauser in 1846, “ soars above all: but not through any single 
quality. It is the mastery wielded by this anima candida 
that works the magic.” When she stayed with the Stanleys 
at Norwich, Mrs. Stanley wrote: “I would rather hear Jenny 
talk than sing—wonderful as it is.”” But the most remarkable 
tribute of all to her personal charm is that contained in a 
letter of the late Dean Stanley’s. Music was a sealed book to 
him. The wonder of her voice was wholly lost upon him. 
But after her brief visit to his father’s house was over, he 
wrote as follows :— 

“Great as was the wonder of seeing a whole population thus be- 
witched by one simple Swedish girl, it sinks into nothing before the 
wonder of herself... ... You have seen her, and therefore you 
can appreciate the grace, the dignity, the joyousness, the touching 
pathos of her entrance: her attitude, her curtsies, her voice. 
eee But now you must conceive a character corresponding 
to all this, and transpiring through a thousand traits of humility, 
gentleness, thoughtfulness, wisdom, piety. The manners of a 
Princess—as I have written to Donkin—with the simplicity of a 
child,and the goodness of an angel. She is very much plainer, 
and more homely than you would suppose from her countenance, 
as you see it when animated in public; but her smile, at all times, 
is only equalled by Pusey’s. She came on Tuesday night, and is 
gone this evening ; and it seems quite a blank, as if a heavenly 
visitant had departed.” 

After this remarkable testimony, the highest flights of eulogy 
in which the editors indulge on their own account sound tame 
and ineffectual. Indeed, one of them is candid enough to 
admit that in later years an introduction to Madame Gold- 
schmidt was not by any means an unalloyed pleasure. But 
with these later years we have little or nothing to do. Jenny 
Lind’s personal character was very closely knit up with her 
artistic career. As she told the late Dean of Westminster, 
she could not leave her own character altogether behind when 
she came on the stage; to destroy her individuality would 
destroy all that was good in her, and she accordingly made it 
a guiding principle never to represent such passions as would 
awaken bad feelings. But making due allowance for this 
fact, the editors very properly contend that it is only in the 
artistic life of a great artist that the public can claim 
to have proprietorship, and no one can find fault with the 





spirit in which they have endeavoured to gratify this claim. 





She left the stage in 1849, and after her American tour in 
1850-51, seldom appeared in public, except to sing for charity. 
The record, then, is complete so far as her artistic life is con- 
cerned, and its singular interest loses little in the manner in 
which it has been told. Canon Holland was an intimate friend 
of her later years. Mr. Rockstro, himself a distinguished 
musician, possesses the additional qualification for the task of 
having witnessed many of her greatest triumphs on the Con- 
tinent and in England, when she was at the meridian of her 
powers. The result is a work immensely superior at all points 
to nine-tenths of such memoirs. It is packed full of in- 
teresting original matter, in the shape of unpublished letters 
and reminiscences from a variety of personages—including 
Kings, Queens, and commoners—and it clears up certain points 
in connection with the history of the opera which have hitherto 
remained more or less in obscurity. Jenny Lind’s greatest 
successes, confined as they were within the brief limit of a 
single decade, would appear to partake of the meteoric and 
transitory character that attaches to the career of all inter- 
pretative as opposed to creative artists. But her claims to 
immortality rest on a far securer basis than that of most of 
her sister queens of song. When Mendelssohn wrote the 
Elijah, her voice was present to him in every note of the 
soprano music. And the shining example of her indomitable 
perseverance and pure life, as enshrined in these pages, can 
hardly fail to light forthcoming generations of artists on their 
path per aspera ad astra. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.* 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. | 
WE bave said something on a previous occasion of Lincoln as 
aman and as the leader of a great cause. We desire now to 
dwell upon a point which is often neglected in considering the 
career of the hero of the Union, but which, from the point ot 
view of letters, is of absorbing interest. No criticism of Mr. 
Lincoln can be in any sense adequate which does not deal 
with his astonishing power over words. It is not too much 
to say of him that he is among the greatest masters of prose 
ever produced by the English race. Self-educated, or rather 
not educated at all in the ordinary sense, as he was, he 
contrived to’ obtain an insight and power in the handling ot 
the mechanism of letters such as has been given to few men in 
his, or, indeed, in any age. That the gift of oratory should 
be a natural gift, is understandable enough, for the methods 
of the orator, like those of the poet, are primarily sensuous, 
and may well be instinctive. Mr. Lincoln’s achievement seems 
to show that no less is the writing of prose an endowment of 
Nature. Mr. Lincoln did not get his ability to handle prose 
through his gift of speech. That these are separate though 
co-ordinate faculties, is a matter beyond dispute, for many of 
the great orators of the world have proved themselves ex- 
ceedingly inefficient in the matter of deliberate composition. 
Mr. Lincoln enjoyed both gifts. His letters, despatches, 
memoranda, and written addresses are even better than his 
speeches; and in speaking thus of Mr. Lincoln’s prose, we are 
not thinking merely of certain pieces of inspired rhetoric. 
We do not praise his work because, like Mr. Bright, he 
could exercise his power of coining illuminating phrases as 
effectively upon paper as on the platform. It is in his 
conduct of the pedestrian portions of composition that Mr. 
Lincoln’s genius for prose style is exhibited. Mr. Bright’s 
writing cannot claim to answer the description which Hazlitt 
has given of the successful prose-writer’s performance. Mr. 
Lincoln’s can. What Hazlitt says is complete and perfect 
in definition. He tells us that the prose-writer so uses 
his pen “that he loses no particle of the exact characteristic 
extreme impression of the thing he writes about;” and with 
equal significance he points out that “the prose-writer is 
master of his materials,” as “the poet is the slave of his style.” 
If these words convey a true definition, then Mr. Lincoln 
is a master of prose. Whatever the subject he has in hand, 
whether it be bald or impassioned, businesslike or pathetic, 
we feel that we “lose no particle of the exact characteristic 
extreme impression ” of the thing written about. We have it 
all, and not merely a part. Every line shows that the writer 
is master of his materials; that he guides the words, never 
the words him. This is, indeed, the predominant note through- 
out all Mr. Lincoln’s work. We feel that he is like the engineer 
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who controls some mighty reservoir. As he desires, he opens 
the various sluice-gates, but for no instant is the water not 
under his entire control. We are sensible in reading Mr. 
Lincoln’s writings, that an immense force is gathered up 
behind him, and that in each jet that flows, every drop is meant. 
Some writers only leak ; others half flow through determined 
channels, half leak away their words like a broken lock when 
it is emptying. The greatest, like Mr. Lincoln, send out none 
but clear-shaped streams. 

The “Second Inaugural”—a written composition, though 
read to the citizens from the steps of the Capitol—well illus- 
trates our words. Mr. Lincoln had to tell his countrymen 
that after a four years’ struggle, the war was practically 
ended. The four years’ agony, the passion of love which he 
felt for his country, his joy in her salvation, his sense of 
tenderness for those who fell, of pity mixed with sternness 
for the men who had deluged the land with blood,—all the 
thoughts these feelings inspired were behind Lincoln pressing 
for expression. A writer of less power would have been over- 
whelmed. Lincoln remained master of the emotional and 
intellectual situation. In three or four hundred words that 
burn with the heat of their compression, he tells the history 
of the war and reads its lesson. No nobler thoughts were 
ever conceived. No man ever found words more adequate to 
his desire. Here is the concluding half of the address :— 


“Both parties deprecated war; but one of them would make 
war rather than let the nation survive; and the other would 
accept war rather than let it perish. And the warcame. One- 
eighth of the whole population were coloured slaves, not distri- 
buted generally over the Union, but localised in the Southern 
part of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar and powerful 
interest. All knew that this interest was, somehow, the cause of 
the war. To strengthen, perpetuate, and extend this interest was 
the object for which the insurgents would rend the Union, even 
by war; while the Government claimed no right to do more than 
to restrict the territorial enlargement of it. Neither party ex- 
pected for the war the magnitude or the duration which it has 
already attained. Neither anticipated that the cause of tke con- 
flict might cease with, or even before, the conflict itself should 
cease. Each looked for an easier triumph, and a result less funda- 
mental and astounding. Both read the same Bible, and pray to 
the same God; and each invokes his aid against the other. It 
may seem strange that any men should dare to ask a just God’s 
assistance in wringing their bread from the sweat of other men’s 
faces ; but let us judge not, that we be not judged. The prayers 
of both could not be answered—that of neither has been answered 
fully. The Almighty has his own purposes. ‘Woe unto the 
world because of offences! for it must needs be that offences 
come; but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh.’ If we 
shall suppose that American slavery is one of those offences which, 
in the providence of God, must needs come, but which, having 
continued through his appointed time, he now wills to remove, 
and that he gives to both North and South this terrible war, as 
the woe due to those by whom the offence came, shall we discern 
therein any departure from those divine attributes which the 
believers in a living God always ascribe to him? Fondly do we 
hope—fervently do we pray—that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until all 
the wealth piled by the bondman’s two hundred and fifty years of 
unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as 
was said three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, ‘The 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.’ With 
malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow, and his 
orphan—to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations.” 


Here is the whole tale of the nation’s shame and misery, of 
her heroic struggles to free herself therefrom, and of her 
victory. Had Lincoln written a hundred times as much more, 
he could not have said more fully what he desired to say. 
Every thought receives its complete expression, and there is 
no word employed which does not directly and manifestly 
contribute to the development of the central thought. 


Asan example of Lincoln’s more familiar style, we may quote 
from that inimitable series of letters to his Generals to which 
we made allusion on a former occasion. The following letter 
was addressed to General Hooker on his being appointed to 
command the Army of the Potomac, after mismanagement 
and failure had made a change of Generals absolutely 
necessary :— 

“T have placed you at the head of the Army of the Potomac. 
Of course I have done this upon what appears to me to be sufficient 
reasons, and yet I think it best for you to know that there are 
some things in regard to which I am not quite satisfied with you. 
I believe you to be a brave and skilful soldier, which, of course, 
I like. I also believe you do not mix politics with your profession, 
in which you are right. You have confidence in yourself, which 





is a valuable, if not an indispensable, quality. You are ambitious, 
which, within reasonable bounds, does good rather than harm; 
but I think that during General Burnside’s command of the army, 
you have taken counsel of your ambition, and thwarted him as 
much as you could, in which you did a great wrong to the country 
and to a most meritorious and honourable brother-officer. I have 
heard, in such a way as to believe it, of your recently saying that 
both the army and the Government needed a dictator. Of course, 
it was not for this, but in spite of it, that I have given you the 
command. Only those Generals who gain successes can set up 
dictators. What I now ask of you is military success, and I 
will risk the dictatorship. The Government will support you to 
the utmost of its ability, which is neither more nor less than it 
has done and will do for all commanders. I much fear that the 
spirit, which you have aided to infuse into the army, of criticising 
their commander and withholding confidence from him, will now 
turn upon you. I shall assist you as far as I can to put it down. 
Neither you nor Napoleon, if he were alive again, could get any 
good out of an army while such a spirit prevails in it. And now 
beware of rashness. Beware of rashness, but with energy and 
sleepless vigilance go forward and give us victories.” 

It is possible that this letter may sound too severe in tone 
when read without the context. If, however, the condition of 
the Army at the time and the intrigues of the various com- 
manders are considered, it will be recognised as erring in no way 
on the side of harshness. The irony is particularly delightful, 
and in no sense forced. 

Though somewhat out of place, we must add by way of 
postscript to our notice, a pretty legend that has grown up 
around the memory of Lincoln in his own country. The 
farmers of Central Illinois firmly believe that the brown thrush 
of their woodlands did not sing for three years after Lincoln’s 
murder. 

Before leaving the work under review, we must again con- 
gratulate the editors on the tone of moderation and fairness 
they have displayed throughout. Their book is destined 
to become a national monument to Lincoln’s memory, and 
it is therefore particularly fortunate that it should be so 
devoid of rancour and party spirit. That the views it expresses 
will be challenged in many particulars, we do not doubt; but 
no one will be able to arraign it for want of honesty of purpose. 





PSYCHICAL RESEARCH.* 


Ir is now some time since we noticed any of the publications 
of this most useful and laborious Society ; but we can testify 
that hardly three months occur without the publication of 
some proceedings of the most valuable kind, remarkable not 
only for the candour and dispassionate appreciation of the 
evidence for a great store of interesting and often most 
instructive facts, but also for theoretic hypotheses of an 
exceedingly bold and novel, though often very far from con- 
vineing or cautious, type. For example,-in the present 
number, as in many of the past numbers, Mr. F. W. H. Myers 
contributes a paper which launches out into theory that we 
should be very much disposed to regard as both wild and base- 
less, on the subject of what he calls the anima mundi,—in 
other words, a universally diffused intellectual medium in 
which every individual mind is supposed to live and move an@ 
have its being,—a medium by which, according to Mr. Myers, 
individual intelligences are probably more or less interpene- 
trated, and from which they sometimes catch a glimpse of 
ranges of facts quite beyond the reach of any perceptive 
faculty belonging to their own individuality. Mr. Myers is 
always interesting as a theorist, whether he discourses on 
the very different planes of consciousness which he supposes. 
to exist in almost every individual,—so that the same person 
may include a very considerable variety of personalities charac- 
terised by perfectly distinct attainments, convictions, tastes, 
and voluntary achievements,—or whether, as in this review of 
Professor William James’s psychology, he rises to very high 
generalisation as to the fundamental significance of what is 
called “clairvoyance.” Mr. Myers is always interesting, we 
say, in his theoretic discussions, but he also seems to us 
always to prefer semi-physical analogies as his clues to the 
meaning of the more extraordinary phenomena, to more 
really moral and spiritual clues; and often we think the 
clues to which he inclines are even more venturesome 
and less reasonable than the older and more superstitious 
class of hypotheses. But it is not for the theoretic dis- 
cussions, interesting as these often are, that we value 
the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. It 
is as a record of facts that they are most instructive, and 
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we venture to say that in relation alike to what is called 
“ thought-transference,” and in relation to the phenomena of 
hypnotism, the Proceedings of the Society furnish by far the 
most valuable assortment of facts to which ordinary English 
psychologists have at the present day any easy access. 


In this April number, we wish to call attention especially to 
Mrs. Henry Sidgwick’s réswmé of facts bearing upon what is 
ordinarily called clairvoyance, as one of unusual importance 
and value. No doubt the line of division between the phe- 
nomena which can be most easily classified as phenomena of 
thought-transference, and the phenomena which are most 
easily conceived of as genuine perceptions reaching far beyond 
anything like the ordinary limits of the human faculties, is by 
no means clear. It is quite possible that many phenomena 
supposed to indicate abnormal perception at a distance 
may be due to some sympathetic impression produced by 
special relations between one mind and another, such as 
those so-called “ brain-waves,” which are supposed to explain 
the sudden intuition which certain persons have had of the 
sufferings or death at a distance of those to whom they were 
very dear. If the existence of special affection between two 
persons renders it in any degree more likely that one of them 
will know what is happening to the other at a distance 
far beyond the range of perception, we are so little able 
to understand the rationale of the process, that we have no 
right to deny that other special relations, not resting upon 
love, or even on mutual knowledge, might produce similar 
results. If a chord is set vibrating, another chord divided 
into the same lengths will begin vibrating in its neighbour- 
hood; and if a mind of one particular character undergoes 
any very vivid experience, it is perfectly conceivable that other 
minds of more or less similar structure, whether bound to it 
by ties of long-established sympathy or not, might catch, as it 
were, and reproduce the impression. So far as experience goes, 
impressions of this kind are usually known to be set up 
without visible causes, only in the case either of very 
dear friends, or of persons who have been long accustomed 
to act powerfully upon each other’s minds. But there 
is no reason that we can assign, why these two relations 
should be the only ones rendering one mind open to the vivid 
feelings or thoughts of another and distant mind. Still, the 
cases which are classed as cases of clairvoyance, differ from 
those which are classed as cases of thought-transference 
in this,—either that there is no other mind at all whose 
processes of thought and perception are in all appearance 
reflected in the person whose vision appears to be preter- 
natural, or that there is no previous or special relation between 
the mind of the person in whom the perception seems preter- 
natural, and that of the person in whom it is perfectly natural, 
and no more reason to suppose that the former attains its 
preternatural insight by thought-reading, than that it attains 
it by leaping the bounds of space and time,—for frequently the 
leap seems to be as much in time as space, and results in 
reading the past as well as in reading off the outlines of a 
distant event. Let us take the best-attested case of clair- 
voyance given here as an illustration, a case which was in a 
certain sense of public notoriety, because the vision had been 
published to the society of a small town many days before 
there was any opportunity of verifying it :— 

“In the year 1850, what was then familiarly known as 
mesmerism received a good deal of attention at Peterhead, and, 
with others of my acquaintance, I was interested in it. At that 
time I acted as a local correspondent of the Aberdeen Journal news- 
paper, and I contributed to it the following statement, which was 
published in that paper on May 8th, 1850 :—‘ Whether the science 
of mesmerism is real or fanciful we do not pretend to be able to 
decide, but we venture to narrate a few facts which have come 
under our observation, and which are no less curious than capable 
of being most amply authenticated. On the 23rd of last month 
(April) a lad was thrown into the mesmeric state here, and, as 
may naturally be supposed, the first questions put to him by the 
operator related to the vessels engaged at the seal fishery. The 
patient having been in imagination transported to the icy regions, 
he had no difficulty in satistying the curiosity of his querists. He 
stated in answer that the first ship which would arrive here this 
season would be the ‘ Hamilton Ross,’ and that he at that moment 
saw the captain and surgeon of the vessel engaged in dressing the 
hand of the second mate, Cardno, who, hesaid, had accidentally lost 
‘part of some of his fingers. Next evening the experiment was 
repeated, and the lad, when asked as to the success of the other 
vessels, and in particular of the ‘ Eclipse,’ said that Captain 
Burnett, of the ‘Hamilton Ross,’ would, on his arrival, inform 
them of that, as he was then engaged in conversation with the 
captain of the ‘ Eclipse,’ who he said was giving him news. This 
statement, as might have been expected, did not gain the con- 











fidence of even the most credulous advocates of the truth of the 
science, and, having given rise to a little amusement and specula- 


tion at the time, was soon forgotten. On May 8rd, however, the 
first whaler of the season arrived, and, agreeably to the statement 
of the clairvoyant, proved to be the ‘ Hamilton Ross.’ The ship 
having been brought into the bay, a boat came on shore with 
Captain Burnett (the master), and, as usual, all were eager to 
hear the news. As the boat neared the quay, the appearance of a 
man sitting in the stern besides the captain was not very 
easily accounted for. Soon, however, the well-known features of 
Cardno, the second mate, were recognised, and on its being dis- 
covered that one of his arms was in a sling a general cry arose 
from the assembled crowd to the effect that the statement which 
had been;made respecting him had proved correct, and it turns 
out that he had actually accidentally shot away portions of some of 
his fingers when at the fishing. To these remarkable coincidences 
one more remains to be added. Captain Burnett left the ice on 
April 24th, and the night before leaving he met with Captain 
Gray, of the ‘ Eclipse,’ from whom he received the most of the infor- 
mation which he has brought regarding the other ships. He was 
consequently engaged on the evening of April 23rd, exactly as the 
clairvoyant had described him to be. We have thus, it will be 
observed, confined ourselves to a bare recital of the facts of this 
(it must be allowed) extraordinary case, and have been at 
pains to advance nothing but what can be fully authenticated, 
and as we have before confessed ourselves unable to fathom 
the mysteries of the science, we forbear to offer any com- 
ment upon them.’ I call attention to what is obviously a 
slight error in the foregoing statement, in the dates when the 
two séances described are reported to have taken place. Itis said 
by me that Captain Burnett was found to have been engaged on 
the evening of April 23rd, exactly as the clairvoyant had de- 
scribed him to be, which shows that I should have stated that the 
first séance occurred on April 22nd, and the second on April 23rd, 
and not on April 23rd and 24th, as might be inferred from the 
former part of my statement, although the existence of the error 
is made apparent towards the conclusion of it, as well as by the 
other evidence to which I shall refer. The particulars I related 
were mainly within my own knowledge, for I had heard of the 
clairvoyant’s statements at least several days before the arrival 
of the ‘Hamilton Ross,’ and, along with hundreds of others, I 
witnessed her arrival, and saw the boat land the wounded man. 
T also heard, with feelings which I shall never forget, the murmur 
of surprise which passed throughout the assembled crowd when 
it was discovered that, in the words which were freely used around 
me, ‘ the mesmerism had come true.’ ” 

Now, this case, which certainly looks like something which 
would not admit the explanation of being mere guess-work, has 
no feature in it that suggests thought-reading. The boy mes- 
merised does not appear to have been any relative either of 
the captain of the ‘Hamilton Ross,’ or of the injured mate, 
and he was mesmerised by a Peterhead shoemaker, who is not 
said to have had any special relations with any of the 
persons named in the boy’s account. And though there 
is nothing to eaclude the notion that in the probably 
stimulated condition to which mesmerism raised his facul- 
ties, he may have read off the thoughts of some one who was 
with the whaling fleet at the time, and aware of the 
facts mentioned, there is certainly nothing to suggest it. 
This is just one of those cases which appear to prove the 
existence of a new type of experience, and to remove, there- 
fore, any a priori objection to the acceptance of facts so 
extraordinary. The other instances given are instances 
exceedingly convincing to the people who know the operator 
and the clairvoyante, but much less so to people who can only 
take their accounts upon trust. Some of them, however, are 
remarkable enough, especially those which are told us of the 
wife of a pitman in the County of Durbam, known to Mr. F. 
W. H. Myers, who collected the evidence about her; in this 
paper she is called “Jane.” She was mesmerised at intervals for 
a long period of years, from 1845 onwards,—the practice being 
first begun for the sake of her health, and without any notion 
that it would develop clairvoyance, as it is called. The fol- 
lowing will give a general impression of her powers. We 
should add that Jane calls herself “we” in the mesmeric 
trance :— 

“FuRTHER STATEMENT By Mrs. T. Myers. 

“ May, 1884.—Mrs. 8. D. Wills remembers, when a girl, being 
present when I gave ‘Jane’ the sleep, and we went to seek my 
father and mother who were in London. We did not know when 
to expect them home, so we sent her to find out. She said they 
were busy packing up and we should see them home next day. 
And certainly they arrived. Mrs. S. D. Wills only saw Jane a 
few times, and was much struck with her correctness. Once, when 
disinclined to trouble with Jane, and having to give her the sleep 
for the good of her health, I told her she must take a tour in Scot- 
land, by herself, and enjoy the scenery. My mind was far away 
when, suddenly, she said, ‘ What is this?’ I answered, ‘How do 
I know? I do not know where “we” is.’ Angrily, ‘Don’t “we” 
know “ we ” is travelling in Scotland?’ ‘ Well, where are “we” 
now?’ ‘“We”seeacastle.’ ‘ Find out its name, for I have no 
idea where “‘we” has wandered to.’ She said, ‘“ We” is on a 
steamboat, and “ we” know now it is Dumbarton Castle!’ Inthe 
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sleep she sees and enjoys very much all the beauties of Nature, 
and also enters into all the amusement of a walk, in Scarboro’ on 
the See-Saw, Hyde Park, and other gay scenes at home and 
abroad. She visited the Exhibition of 1862, long before I went 
up to it, and she described the entrance-door, near the Golden 
Obelisk, and was much struck with the size and beauty of the 
latter; and then she walked about and enjoyed herself very much. 
She made me promise to go and see Emanuel’s jewellery and 
Minton’s china, and gave me directions where to find their cases. 
I found she had been most correct in her description, even to sets 
of jewels and china, selecting the most beautiful to her thinking. 
She had never read anything about the Exhibition or been told 
anything, for Jane is in lowly life, and does not hear what is going 
on in London or elsewhere.” 

This power of describing ordinary physical objects, with- 
out any relation to a mind through participation in 
whose perceptions they are supposed to be indirectly per- 
ceived, certainly does not in any way suggest thought-reading 
as the key to such visions. And, indeed, thought-reading is 
itself so mysterious, that unless there were,—as we think 
there is,—incontestable evidence of its existence, we should 
almost regard an explanation through thought-reading as an 
explanation of ignotum per ignotius. There is nothing more 
really astounding in the power to see in vision objects a 
thousand miles distant, than in the power to read the thoughts 
of a person a thousand miles distant. Indeed, we should be 
at first disposed to require more evidence for the latter power 
than for the former, were it not by this time attested by a 
considerably larger mass of striking testimony. This number 
of the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research will be 
found to be quite full of interesting matter. 





THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND.* 


Dr. NANSEN reasoned rightly when he conceived the possi- 
bility of crossing Greenland on “ski.” It was possible, he 
saw, knowing the condition of the interior, to travel over a 
vast sea of snow ; it was a question of strength and endurance 
only, when once the crevasses were crossed ; and his supposi- 
tion was fully borne out by the experiences of the expedition. 
The most formidable danger that threatened the party was an 
unexpected one, and, curiously enough, one that might well 
have been foreseen, the intense cold that obtained in the 
interior of the Inland Ice. It seems incredible that some inkling 
of the conditions of temperature should have been denied to 
those who discussed the scientific value of the expedition. Given 
an immense, nay, a practically illimitable surface of snow, and 
the consequent results of extreme radiation, there is one inevit- 
able conclusion to be drawn,—intense cold the moment the 
heat of the sun has been withdrawn. It was not known, 
indeed, that the Inland Ice would reach the height of nearly 
10,000 ft., and some allowance must be made for this; but 
the remaining conditions were sufficient to justify an ap- 
proximate calculation of the cold. The meteorological 
observations which come to us from Northern Siberia, for 
most of the year a frozen waste of snow, are surely striking 
enough in themselves; and Dr. Nansen himself quotes an 
observation made by a countryman at Irkutsk,—that on 
April 11th the shade temperature at mid-day was —35° Fahr., 
while the “ water dripped from the roofs of the houses on the 
sunny side.” The Inland Ice may well be compared with the 
Siberian plateau. On September 3rd, a spirit thermometer 
marked 88° Fahr., while a “sling” thermometer (a thermo- 
meter which is slung round to eliminate the action of the 
sun’s rays, and gives practically the shade temperature) 
gave the real temperature at 12° Fahr. And with an air as thin 
as this (it sometimes only rose to —4° Fahr.), we need not 
wonder that the mercury, after September 8th, fell below the 
marked scale (only graduated, be it observed, to —22° Fahr.) the 
instant the sun disappeared; though it does seem startling 
that in a small tent with six sleepers in it, and in which food 
had been cooked, a thermometer placed under a pillow 
should have fallen to —40° Fahr. ‘“ When I awoke,” says 
Dr. Nansen, “I generally found my head completely sur- 
rounded with ice and rime. This was inside the sleeping-bag, 
where the breath had frozen and settled upon the hair of the 
reindeer-skin.” The sun was rarely completely obscured, and 
even when snow fell it showed through. The snow that fell, 
except on the outskirts of the Inland Ice, was more like “ frozen 
mist,” or needles, which fell out of a “ half-transparent mist.” 
The sun in these circumstances had a halo, and bright mock- 





* The First Crossing of Greenland. By Fridtjof Nanser, Translated by 
Hubert Majendie Gepp, B.A. With Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. London 
and New York: Longmans and Co, 





suns; and when the halo cut the horizon, there were bright 
mock-suns at the points of intersection, as well as one imme- 
diately below the sun itself. This was in September and the 
end of August, and reveals a cold simply unprecedented for 
the time of year. 

Dr. Nansen’s expedition left Iceland on June 4th for the 
East Coast of Greenland. Having disembarked from the 
sealer ‘Jason’ on July 17th, opposite Sermilikfjord and about 
nine miles from land, they were supposed to have reached the 
shore at once, but, just failing to accomplish this, they were 
hurried by the strong Polar current some three hundred miles 
in eleven days before they could touch land at Amoritok. 
Thence they had to make up lost ground, and it was not till 
August 15th that they finally left the East Coast and began 
the ascent of “Inland Ice.” The going over the outskirts of 
what we must call the “ Great Greenland Glacier,” with its 
rough ice and crevasses, was very heavy till August 23rd, when 
they reached the gradual ascent and hardly perceptible undu- 
lation of theinterior. For the first few days they had travelled 
at night, the sun softening the snow in the daytime, but the 
night-frosts soon made it apparent that the going would be even 
worse over the dry, powdery snow, which lost all “bite,” and later 
on, when the “ Inland Ice” revealed the true character of its 
climate, it was only humanly possible to stand the weather in 
the daytime. Constant care had to be taken not to get 
badly frozen, and when the wind got up, taking one’s breath 
away, with the temperature at zero, it was nothing less than 
a blizzard. If the expedition had been able to cross earlier in 
the summer, the hardships would have been much less, the 
surface of the snow would have been easier, and both sledges 
and “ski” would have run better. When the height of 6,000 ft_ 
is reached, the fiercest sun only moistens the snow, which of 
course freezes at night. To put it briefly, the stratification is 
this,—the fresh-fallen snow; the crust, formed in the hottest 
weather ; then a coarse, granular snow which eventually stopped 
the staff. This, of course, soon becomes the substance of the 
glacier. 

The success of the expedition, and, indeed, the only chance 
of its success as a foot expedition, depended on the use of 
“ski,” which are strips of wood 8ft. long, 4in. wide in front 
of the foot where the upward curve begins, and an inch in thick- 
ness just under the foot. The snow which fell on the “ Inland 
Ice” was the very worst kind of snow for “skilébning,” as we 
have seen, and but for this, the progress would have been much 
quicker. The Canadian snow-shoe was used on the ascent to 
the plateau, and while the snow was loose and deep ; and for that 
particular purpose, and for hauling the sledges up an incline, 
Dr. Nansen allows its advantages. The two Lapps could never 
be persuaded to use it. But it was relinquished at the beginning 
of September, and thenceforth for nineteen days, “ski” were 
continuously used, and some two hundred and forty miles 
travelled on them. The crevasses on the western side of the 
Inland Ice appear to encroach more on the body of the glacier 
than those on the other side; it took the party a long time to 
carry themselves safely through these crevasses, often running 
at right-angles to each other. That the “Great Greenland 
Glacier ” should break up more on the warmer Western Coast, 
is only natural. A land-march from the last sledging-ground 
brought the party to the Ameralikfjord; here a boat was 
built, and Dr. Nansen and Sverdrup rowed to Godthaab for 
provisions and means of transport. They failed to catch 
the home-going ship, but seem to have made themselves fairly 
comfortable at Godthaab, hunting and fishing, and studying 
the Esquimaux. 

It cannot be said of Dr. Nansen, as it can be of many great 
explorers, that he is a man of deeds and not words, in the 
sense that he cannot bring before us his adventures and hard- 
ships. He is both; and we know no modern account of a 
great expedition which presents to our eyes with such vivid- 
ness and fascinating detail the dangers, the difficulties, the 
hardships, and the every-day life of the exploring party. From 
first to last, one accompanies them with unabated interest, 
can appreciate their varying fortunes, their hopes and fears, 
and rejoice with them when they creep into their sleepiug- 
bags, and enjoy such repose as none of us can aught but 
envy. We are spared, indeed, the painful interest that 
attaches to many Arctic narratives—the mournful un- 
certainty that enshrouds a vanished name, or the horrible 
details of a timely or a just-too-late relief. There is 
nothing to remind the humane reader of the horrors of 
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Greeley’s rescue. Let no one think, however, that because 
there was no suffering to chronicle, the expedition was not 
entitled to rank among the greatest of the Arctic achievements 
of anytime. If a thorough knowledge of the probable dangers 
of the expedition and the impossibility of rescue, a real 
courage and an uncommon endurance, go to make a well- 
arranged plan an important undertaking, then surely this 
was one. Dr. Nansen compares the wide range of tempera- 
ture on the Inland Ice to a similar circumstance on the Sahara ; 
we will use this comparison to explain the impossibility of 
rescue. How many caravans the simoom has buried, no man 
can say; sometimes their bones are bared to sight. The snow 
of the Inland Ice, as like sand as anything not sand could well 
be, would cover up an army, and never reveal any traces; 
perhaps a million years hence, one of the great fjords into 
which the Inland Ice flows might give out their corpses. In 
either desert, human aid is not to be thought of. 


The actual crossing of Greenland occupies but a small 
portion of these two volumes; it was not a theme on which 
many variations could be played. The voyage to Iceland, the 
days spent in drifting down the East Coast of Greenland, 
and the winter at Godthaab among the Esquimaux,—these, and 
the stories of previous expeditions, the sealing trade, the 
history and use of “ski” in Scandinavia and Siberia, are in 
themselves interesting enough to most people, and made 
doubly so by Dr. Nansen’s clear and easy style, and his 
acquaintance with and keen observation of all that is of im- 
portance in the Arctic world. We learn from him more about 
the Esquimaux than any one else has ever taught us; and from 
him we hear nothing but good of them. It is curious, indeed, 
that such a rigorous climate should have nurtured such an 
amiable race. Civilisation is ruining them in Greenland, so 
Dr. Nansen tells us. One direction in which it works, as also 
a similar interference in hot climates works, is very fatal to 
them. The pure Esquimaux in his home strips himself, as his 
skin garments check evaporation. The missionaries preached 
against this, as they did and do against the nakedness of the 
South African. Nothing shows the gross thoughtlessness of 
missionaries more than this interference with a custom which 
is as necessary to the preservation of his health in an almost 
unnatural climate, as the national custom of community of 
food is necessary for the welfare of the community. The 
Esquimaux is, as it were, suffered to exist in an awful climate, 
and for him to disarrange the long teachings of experience is 
to fly in the face of Providence. The two Lapps of the ex- 
pedition were the objects of much curiosity to the Esquimaux. 
These Lapps, by-the-way, were not in any respect superior 
to the Norwegians in their knowledge of snow and sense of 
locality. They took no interest in the object of the expedi- 
tion ; often vented their despair during the trying days among 
the ice-floes, like children; were not proficient “ skilébers,” 
and were the only ones to suffer from “snow-blindness.” 
They appear to have been obstinately conceited as to 
their own qualifications, expressed their disgust when the 
others ate raw flesh, and laughed at the sleeping-bags 
and the spectacles; but they were uncommonly glad of 
both on the Inland Ice. They learnt, as Dr. Nansen puts it, 
a thing or two before they crossed Greenland. The younger 
one, a River-Lapp, was, however, intelligent, and the soul of 
the party, and extracts from his diary are often quoted; they 
are fresh and vivid. Both the necessaries and appliances of 
the expedition seem to have been well arranged, though, 
despite Dr. Nansen’s considerable scientific attainments, 
neither the barometers nor the thermometers were sufficiently 
graduated. This, of course, only reflects on him as far as it 
implies that he ought to have been prepared for all possibilities. 
The sledges, the sleeping-bags, and most of the clothes did 
well. The waterproof coats were not waterproof. The cooking- 
stove heated by alcohol was certainly a success. The pemmican 
was carefully purified from fat! This was discovered when too 
late. Naturally there was a fat-famine, and one of the party 
actually asked if the boot-grease might be eaten as a substitute. 
Herr Beauvais has, we hope, ere now been roundly rated for 
daring to supply such an article,as pemmican. The only sub- 
stitute, a preparation of calf’s liver, was not a success, and as 
it contained water, had to be broken up with an axe. Chocolate, 
meat-powder biscuits, and pea-soup, were invaluable. The First 
Crossing of Greenland is a most fascinating book; it is well 
illustrated, chiefly from photographs, and has maps showing 
the route and elevation of the Inland Ice. The Inland Ice, 





indeed, which is a survival of the Glacial epoch, opens the 
question of glacial action more than ever; the true extent of 
the eroding action of ice cannot be very easily overrated, now 
that we see the dimensions of the forces at work. It is one of 
the most marvellous natural phenomena to be seen on the face 
of this earth. 





A THEOLOGICAL NOVEL—EDNOR WHITLOCK.* 


THe extraordinary success of Robert Elsmere has given a 
certain impulse to the writing of religious or theological 
novels. But while we may truly say that Robert Elsmere was 
a true novel in the literary sense, though turning on religious 
subjects, and one which had hardly in it any theology at all, 
strictly so termed, this is hardly a novel in the literary sense, 
though it isa story not ill pieced together, and containing some 
bright sketches of French and English life, but owing its chief 
value to some very genuine natural theology embodied in 
its structure. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s genius was literary, 
though her purpose was one bearing on religion. Mr. Hugh 
MacColl does not enter deeply enough into the heart and 
character of any of his figures to prove himself a novelist. 
He has a quick eye for the superficies of character, and 
does not describe badly; but his heart is rather in the 
argumentative portions of his book than in the literary 
portions. There is a good deal more genuine theology in his 
story than in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s, but a good deal less 
insight into the relations between life and religion. Without 
depreciating the story, which is fairly interesting, this book 
will depend undoubtedly on its argument for any lasting value 
in which it may be held. 

Mr. MacColl’s main purpose is to show that the theory of 
evolution, instead of involving the conception that mind is an 
accident in creation, involves rather the conception that mind 
is the power which has prescribed the most definite limits to 
all that can fairly be called accident in creation. Of course 
“accident” is a word which merely expresses our ignorance 
of any real connection between deliberate purpose and the event 
which is said to be accidental. Two persons meet by accident, 
if neither of the persons who meet had any expectation or 
intention of meeting the other. We suffer from an accident, 
if the fall or the burn or the cut from which we suffer was 
brought about by causes entirely independent of any known 
person’s purpose. Now, one of the principles of the evolutional 
theory is, that all variations in organic structure appear to be 
originally accidental,—in other words, that the variations 
which tend to injure or depress the vital elasticity and force 
of the organism are as frequent and as probable as those which 
have the opposite tendency, the difference being that those 
which tend to injure the organism tend also to obliterate it, 
and therefore to cause it to disappear; while those which tend 
to improve or to protect it, tend also to increase its chance of 
surviving all the dangers which it has to incur. It is this fact 
which has appeared to give an atheistic drift to the evolutional 
theory. Why, it is asked, if the creative purpose is behind all 
the forms of life, are those variations which do not promote 
the benefit of the organism as common as those which do ? 
and why is it only the automatic tendency of prejudicial 
changes to extinguish themselves which virtually secures the 
ultimate waxing of the useful variations and the waning of the 
injurious ones? To this Mr. MacColl replies that it is not 
true that all organic variations are in any absolute sense acci- 
dental. They may appear random changes to us, but they are 
random only in the sense in which the drawings from a 
box containing a given number of differently coloured 
balls appear random. Ultimately you will find that the 
number of drawings of white, black, blue, green, yellow, 
and red balls, will tend to approach with more and more close- 
ness to the proportion between the numbers of white, black, 
blue, green, yellow, and red balls which the box actually con- 
tained, and so, too, the organic variations in Nature will all 
turn out to be strictly limited by the great guiding laws of 
that Nature on which they are variations. It will be like 
the process of tracing a curve of which the equation has been 
laiddown. The specific values taken may be taken at random, 
but as the relations between the different elements of the 
curve, as defined by the equation, must be kept up, all the 
random points determined will more and more show a ten- 
dency to conform to some general law which will result at 
last in some harmonious and perhaps beautiful spiral or other 
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figure where all the “accidents” are proved to have been 
limited by overruling design. This Mr. MacColl illustrates in 
the following manner :— 


“A certain tutor distinguished for his mathematical attain- 
ments, having learnt that his pupils, misreading the true 
significance of the theory of evolution, had become atheists, sum- 
moned them to him one day, and giving each a closed and sealed 
envelope, on the outside of which he had written a few mathe- 
matical symbols, thus addressed them :—‘ Gentlemen, I want you 
+o perform for me a most interesting and instructive experiment, 
which will show you how chance, or apparent chance, working 
under the restrictions of preassigned laws and limits, may be made to 
fulfil accurately, even to the smallest details, the deliberate purposes 
of a foreseeing and designing mind. The sealed envelopes before 
you contain each a curiously shaped and delicately shaded 
drawing, somewhat resembling the leaf of a certain tropical plant. 
You have never seen the drawing before, and you have not the 
remotest idea what it is like; yet I wish you one and all to make 
an accurate copy of it without once seeing it. You look astonished, 
and imagine, no doubt, that I demand an impossibility. Your 
astonishment will probably not be diminished when I tell you that 
I expect you to do this by taking a great number of points at 
random on your drawing-paper, the total assemblage of which 
random points will turn out to be the accurate copy which I 
require. But as pure chance of itself—absolutely unrestricted 
chance—never can produce anything but wild disorder and 
confusion, you must submit your random points—or rather the 
random variables which determine their positions—to certain laws 
and restrictions which you will find expressed in two or three 
simple algebraic formule on the outsides of your envelopes, 
rejecting all such as do not conform to the imposed conditions. 
When you have carried on this process long enough—and I 
warn you it will take a very long time—each of you will open his 
envelope and compare his chance-begotten figure with the drawing 
inside. The result of this comparison, I confidently predict to 
you, will be that he will find the latter in almost every detail a 
perfect duplicate of the former. Now, take your drawing-paper, 
mathematical instruments, and all the other materials necessary, 
and set at once to work.’ His pupils thereupon, with very 
puzzled-looking faces, sat down and did as directed. When they 
had been at work for about an hour, their tutor summoned them 
again, and made them compare the results of their labour. Each 
paper contained a chaotic arrangement of small dark spots 
apparently following no law of distribution, and no two arrange- 
ments appeared to have the slightest resemblance to each other. 
He called their attention to this general dissimilarity, and then 
bade them put away their papers carefully till the morrow. The 
following day the random process was resumed, and after an 
hour’s continuance, the results were again compared. This time 
the points seemed to have exhibited some slight tendency to con- 
centrate in certain places rather than in others, and, moreover, 
those places appeared to occupy pretty much the same relative 
positions on all the papers. The third day these curious 
phenomena were still more perceptible, and it also now became 
evident that the points were restrained by some mysterious cause 
(mysterious, at any rate, to the operators) from passing certain 
curvilinear but invisible boundaries. Numbers had dropped in the 
immediate vicinity of those untraced boundaries, but none beyond. 
Another noticeable circumstance was that these restraining 
(though untraced and invisible) boundaries were nearly the same on 
all the papers. Daily for an hour this process of random pointing 
was resumed, the randomly evolved figures, to the amazement of 
the youthful operators, slowly assuming clearer and clearer out- 
lines and more symmetrical distributions of shading as the points 
increased in numbers. After the third day, by their tutor’s 
request, the pupils no longer compared papers; each pointed away 
independently, and in ignorance of the results obtained by his 
fellows. At last, after the lapse of many days, their tutor, who 
had throughout silently watched the progress of their respective 
works, told them that their figures had now reached a sufficient 
approximation to perfection for his purpose, and he desired them 
to sign their names to them, and bring them to him for com- 
parison. This done, hecollected their papers, and, arranging them 
in three separate rows, bade them examine them. Ifthe pupils were 
astonished before, they were much more so now; for they found 
that while figures belonging to different rows differed slightly, 
both in outline and shading, yet all those belonging to the same 
row appeared in every respect to be exact facsimiles of each other. 
Ordered next to open their envelopes and compare again, a fresh 
surprise awaited them. Each found inside his envelope a faithful 
duplicate, in outline and shading, of his own apparently chance- 
begotten figure, as well as of every other figure in the row to 
which it belonged. Their tutor allowed them a few minutes to 
give vent to their admiration, and then again addressed them.” 


Finally, the mathematician draws his moral from the experi- 
ment thus :— 


“Tf my finite and feeble intelligence was able to foresee not 
only the exact shape and shading, but even the small variations 
of shape and shading, which finally resulted from your apparently 
random process, why should it be thought improbable that the 
Seemingly random events of the universe, including the wilful and 
too often sinful actions of mankind, should be controlled and 
‘directed by an all-powerful and infinite Intelligence towards some 
wise ends which utterly surpass our comprehension? Do not the 
random points of the experiment which we have just brought to 
a close aptly typify the random, or apparently random, combina- 
tions of animate and inanimate nature? Are not the laws and 
limits of our variables suggestive, though in a very imperfect 
manner, of the mighty laws and limits imposed upon those com- 








binations by the supreme Ruler of the universe—such laws, for 
example, as the laws of gravitation, of light, of heat, of decay, 
and of death, and the numberless impassable limits—limits of 
form, limits of growth, and limits of age or duration—which 
inexorably shape the developments of the animal and vegetable 
creation? And may not the final geometrical figure fitly repre- 
sent or suggest the living plant, or animal, or complex consti- 
tution of society which the Almighty Designer had long foreseen 
and predetermined ? ” 

The only comment we should be inclined to make on this 
analogy is that, for the purposes of the theological application, 
the resulting figure should not have been one of complete and 
harmonious symmetry, but rather of spoilt symmetry, like a 
beautiful leaf or flower of which a portion had been torn off 
or otherwise injured. The variations permitted in the develop- 
ment of life are variations partly due to the self-will and evil 
passions of created beings, and though, as Mr. MacColl 
points out, strict limits are assigned by the creative purpose 
to the mischief which this self-will and these evil passions 
may effect, yet the result is not a perfect harmony, but a 
spoilt harmony, a harmony penetrated with discords. Mr. 
MacColl’s thesis is, however, that the limits assigned to 
the variations which we call chance, are limits conceived, 
imposed, and strenuously enforced by the same infinite in- 
telligence which is reflected in what we call the ultimate laws 
of Nature. What men call chance is nothing but the painful 
groping of our intelligence towards the light, before we come 
upon the track of that higher and wider intelligence by which 
all our random shots are restrained and overruled, though not 
individually determined. 

Mr. MacColl gives indications in the earlier part of his 
story of some intention of filling out his theistic argument 
into an argument for Christianity itself. From that inten- 
tion, however, he seems to have receded. For, except some 
thoughtful pages concerning the natural indications of a 
future life, there is nothing which even approaches the proper 
domain of Christian theology at all. The book, however, is a 
vigorous one, and well worth study on its theological side. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Vicissitudes of Bush-Life in Australia and New Zealand. By 
Dugald Ferguson. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. Ferguson 
went out to Melbourne in 1850 (the year of the discovery of gold) ; 
spent two years on the station of a relative; then took up a run 
of his own, where he was ruined by the extravagance of a partner ; 
then took charge of another station; and afterwards went to New 
Zealand, where his kinsman helped him to another partnership. 
The author interweaves with his description of Colonial life a 
good deal of his personal history, especially his love-affairs. We 
have no hint whether or not this part of the volume is fictitious. 
Probably it is. In any case, it might have been spared. This 
kind of thing we get in abundance without going to the Antipodes; 
but the genuine experiences of an “old Colonist” are of much 
greater rarity and value. Forty years make up more than half 
the life of the Colonies which Mr. Ferguson describes. — Another 
side of Colonial life is treated in Hight Years in Kaffraria, 1881- 
1890, by Alan S. G. Gibson. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) 
—Mr. Gibson went out as a missionary for the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and very wisely employs “a period of 
enforced leisure” in recording his experiences. He touches on 
various questions which we cannot here discuss, some of them 
questions that are hardly soluble. There is the difficulty, for 
instance, of rival missions. What Mr. Gibson says on this matter 
is eminently sensible; but theologians who believe that a 
schismatic (as they would call any one not episcopally ordained) 
is no better than heathen, must, if they be logical, push rivalry to 
its extreme limits. Mr. Gibson’s book may be recommended to 
the reader. 


A Hundred Years by Post. By J. Wilson Hyde. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—This “ Jubilee Retrospect” contains a number 
of facts and contrasts which, however familiar, never seem to 
lose their interest. It is a curious point, by-the-way, that the 
frontispiece gives us a representation of “A Mail-Coach in a 
Thunderstorm,” and we are inclined to rejoice that these days are 
over. Yet the Post Office is falling back more and more on mail- 
coaches. Mr. Hyde introduces some wholly irrelevant matters 
into his little book. What have hereditary pensions to do with 
the Post Office? Heseems to have a grievance of his own against 
the authorities. Whether his complaints are just or not, they 
have not tended to improve his book. 

In the series of “ The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges,” 
which is appearing under the general editorship of the Bishop of 
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Worcester (Cambridge University Press), we have The Book of 
Psalms, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. A. F. Kirk- 
patrick, B.D. This volume contains the first of the ancient 
divisions of the Psalter (dating from before the making of the 
Septuagint version), namely, Psalmsi.-xli. Professor Kirkpatrick’s 
views on the authorship of the Psalms are particularly interesting. 
He discusses the subject generally in the introduction, and re- 
views the evidence for each Psalm separately in the notes. A 
considerable number are in the end attributed to David. The 
annotation is most thorough and valuable-——The People’s Bible. 
By Joseph Parker, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This, the 
fourteenth volume of “Discourses upon Holy Scripture,” deals 
with Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, and Isaiah i-xxvi. But 
who are the hearers for whom the preacher intends these dis- 
courses? Surely he must presume very much on their ignorance 
when he calmly states that the “ Preacher” was “the son of 
David.” And the allegorical interpretation of Canticles seems a 
little out of date. 


Through the Stable and Saddle-Room. By Arthur T. Fisher. 
(Richard Bentley and Son.)—The animal of all others in which 
English folk take the most interest is unquestionably the horse. 
Cattle, sheep, poultry, dogs, and cats come in for a fair share of 
attention, but the horse holds the field. Rightly so, for although 
civilisation might survive the extinction of other animals “ useful 
to man,” it is hard to see how it could survive the extinction of 
the horse. A strike of horses would be a greater calamity than 
pestilence or war. Considering, further, that the horse con- 
tributes so largely to our pleasures and amusements, and that 
English horses are probably the best in the world, it is natural 
that he should be the subject of a voluminous literature, and that 
new books, which always seem to find readers, should be written 
about him every year. Moreover, many of these books are not, 
as might be supposed, works of supererogation, mere repetitions 
of previous publications. Lovers and observers of the horse are con- 
tinually making fresh discoveries touching the animal, his habits 
and idiosyncrasies, his virtues and vices, the preservation of his 
health, and the cure of his maladies. In these particulars great 
advances have been made within the lifetime of men of middle age, 
and horses generally are treated much more kindly and judiciously 
than they were thirty or forty years ago. Major Fisher writes 
rather for neophytes than adepts, for the ignorant few rather 
than the instructed many. The man who proposes to keep horses, 
or is just beginning to keep them, could not do better than con- 
sult his book, and even experienced horsemasters and other 
experts will probably be rewarded by its perusal. Everybody 
knows something of the importance of ventilation, both for man 
and horse; but it is not so widely known as it ought to be, that 
while horses seldom or never take cold through being exposed 
to cold, they are often made ill by being too warm. It is the 
inside, not the outside, air that gives them coughs, sore- 
throats, congestion of the lungs, and sundry other ills to 
which horseflesh is heir. For this reason, old ramshackle 
stables, full of cracks and crevices, are healthier than brand-new 
buildings with tight doors and windows, and impervious roofs. 
Our author, who never generalises rashly, and supports his 
theories with copious instances, mentions one or two curious 
*‘cases in point.” Remounts for cavalry regiments, which are 
mostly of Irish extraction, have often to travel in severe weather 
part of the way in cattle-trucks, with no other protection from 
the cold than their own coats. Nevertheless, the remounts nearly 
always arrive at their destination in perfect health; yet they are 
no sooner placed in stables, however well ventilated, than they 
begin to suffer from coughs and colds, which generally end in 
strangles. During the autumn manceuvres of 1875, Major Fisher’s 
regiment was encamped near Aldershot, and though it rained 
almost incessantly, and the horses were picketed in the open, 
without so much as a blanket to cover them, colds and coughs 
were unheard of, and the favourite charger of one of his brother- 
officers, which at the time she left the barrack-stable suffered from 
a severe cold, was made whole by a few days’ exposure to the ele- 
mental strife. Many other things—in fact, almost everything 
that it behoves the ordinary horsekeeper to know—are contained 
in this book, which is a veritable little encyclopedia of stable 
management and equine lore. It lacks only one thing, an index; 
and a book of this sort without an index is, at times, almost as 
provoking as a lock without a key, or a maze without a clue. 


Map-Studies of the Mercantile World, and The Golden Gates of 
Trade. By John Yeats, LL.D., F.G.S. (George Philip and Son.) 
—These two volumes of commercial geography are not very 
brilliant specimens of that numerous class of publications which 
is the result of the prevalent cry that England’s trade supremacy 
is no longer what it was, and that one great cause is that our 
merchants are not such scientific students of commerce as their 
rivals, specially their German rivals. Map-Studies is a book 








intended to show how to read the map of each country from a 
mercantile point of view, so as to find the answers to such 
questions as: How is the capital of the country kest reached from 
England? What are the industrial characteristics of the people ? 
What does the country yield for export, and what does it want 
to import? What are its principal inlets and outlets by ports, 
rivers, and railways, and its means of internal communications ? 
What are the chief sites of its various industries and of its dis- 
tributing centres, and how have the physical features affected 
commerce? In every case, the trade between England and the 
country in question is the central thought. The other volume, 
concerning the “ Golden Gates of Trade,” also relates to the trade 
of England, but treats the subject in a more general but rather 
rambling fashion, starting from the abstract foundations of 
the laws of supply and demand, and working up to their con- 
crete realisation in the markets, ports, wharves, docks, ware- 
houses, factories, canals, railways, ships, banks, &c., of this 
busy country of ours. Apart from a few dubious statements, 
which are comparatively harmless and help to break the matter- 
of-fact monotony of the greater part of ‘these volumes, they 
contain much that the student of commerce ought to know, and 
each chapter is usefully followed by examination questions on the 
text. The Golden Gates has also an appendix containing further 
questions set by Dr. Yeats at public examinations, and also ques- 
tions from a German work, covering various matters not dealt 
with in this book, but inserted, we presume, in order to show the 
wide extent of knowledge required from clerks in German trading- 
houses. 


Applied Geography. By J. Scott Keltie. (George Philip and 
Son.)—This volume does not profess to be a text-book, but only a 
preliminary sketch of commercial geography. It consists of an 
article, reprinted from the Contemporary Review, on the recent 
developments in the conception of geography in this country as 
applied to the study of anthropology and history, as well as of 
economics and trade; and four lectures delivered last year at 
the Bankers’ Institute, dealing respectively with geography as 
applied to commerce generally ; with the geographical conditions 
of Africa, throwing light on the probable future development 
of that continent; with the British Empire; and with the 
distribution of the principal commodities of the world’s trade- 
The book is written in a very clear and interesting style, and 
forms a good introduction to the study of more solid and 
statistical works on the subject, or to the better understanding 
of problems as to the movements of trade which from time to 
time present themselves to the practical business man. Themain 
principles for the solution of such problems may be learned here ; 
but the application of the principles can only be discovered “by 
actually engaging in the business,—in other words, by apprentice- 
ship, which (as Mr. Keltie says) ought to be combined with all 
forms of technical education.” There are several useful maps, 
but in four or five cases the information given in them does not 


correspond with what, according to the text, they purport to give. 


For instance, on p. 58 we read: “One of the maps is coloured to 
show the leading elevations of the continent [Africa] above the 
sea. Land below 1,000ft. above the sea-level is uncoloured,” 
and so on, specifying different tints for land under 2,000, 3,000, 
and 5,000ft. respectively, and over 5,000ft., above thesea. But, 
as a matter of fact, the gradations of height shown on the map 
referred to are quite different,—viz., under 600 ft., 3000 ft., and 
6,000 ft., and over 6,000 ft. There is a similar discrepancy in the 
case of the map showing density of population, while, again, the 
text refers to isothermal lines and to religions as being marked on 
other maps, which will be looked for in vain. These errors can 
easily be corrected in a future edition. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_»—— 


Anecdotes, Aphorisms, &c., by a Septuagenarian, 16mo...(Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Annnal Index of Periodicals, 4to (Review of Reviews Office) 2/0 









Austin UA.), Taprieel POCWG, OF BVO ..o...0csccccesses..0-ceccscscsscccecesend (Macmillan) 5/0 
Aytoun (W. E.), Lays of Scottish Cavaliers, cr 8vo ....... -.-.(Routledge) 3/6 
es Oa, PE CUD a cecmansnsnevcnnssnpiscccenesssescsessvenesecanseneninal (Parker) 5/0 


Barrett (F.), The Smuggler’ 8 Secret, Cr 8V0 ........s.scsrserseresersscerces (Blackett) 3/6 
Bell (Canon), Blessed Dead in Paradise, cr 8vo ... 
Copner (J.), Hints on Memory, cr 8V0 .............066 
Darwin (C.), his Life and Work, by C. Holder, cr 
Davies (J. L.), Order and Growth, cr 8yo..... 
Deane (W. J.), Pseudepigrapha, Svo 
De Quincey (T. D.), Posthumous Works, Vol. I., cr 8vo............ 26 Heinemann) 6/0 
Disraeli (B.), Personal Reminiscences of, by H. Lake, cr 8vo...(Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
Nitchfield (P. H.), Old English Sports, 12mo (Methuen) 2/6 
Dowie (M. M.), Girl in the Carpathians, cr 8vo ...... ..(Philip) 7/6 
Field a ), Little Book of Profitable Tables, cr 8y .(Osgood) 5/0 
Field (E.), Little Book of Western Verse, Cr 8V0 ........:..c-sesesseeeeeses (Osgood) 5/0 
Findlay (G. G.), aN to Thessalonians, 12mo ............ (Camb. Univ. Press) 2/0 
Foakes-Jackson (F. J.), History of the Christian Church to 337 A.D. (Hall) 6/ 
Giberne (A.), Miss Devereux, Spiaster, 2 vols. cr 8vo Li 

Gordon (W. J.), Our Country’s Flowers, cr 8v0 ...........+ 
Goulburn (E. M.), Farewell to Norwich Cathedral, cr 8v ) 
Gould (S. B.), Songs and Ballads of the West, Part IV., roy 8vo...f ‘(sletbuen) 5/0 
Graves (C.), Dragons’ Teeth, Cr 8V0.........sc0.seceesessseseecareeeeeesesees (Fun Office) 2/0 
Hardy (J. D.), Girl He Did Not Marry, 12100. 00000000.sssecceeccsseosee (Hutchinson) 2/0 
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Harland (H.), Mea Culpa, 3 vols. cr 8vo .... tsteseeseeeeseeeee( Heinemann) 31/6 






















rt (D.), Tahiti, the Garden of the Pacific, 8vo........ eiendebacessatadiion (Unwin) 10/6 
Teresa, Argument for the Unity of Isaiah, cr 8vo . ..(J. Clarke) 2/6 
Kent (M.), Philip Mordant’s Ward, cr 8vo ..... diss soe ies candeietasdedecgted (Warne) 2/0 
Kingsley (C.). Life and Letters, 2 vols. cr 8v0............ .(Maemillan) 12,0 
Langbridge (F.), Stories from the Life of David, 12m0............e0+.++.+. (R.T.S.) 2/6 
Lapsus Calami, 12m0.........0-serccsretsersetestseesennenees (Macmillan) 4/0 
Lowell (J. R.), Writings of, Vol. VIII., or 8vo... (Macmillan) 6/0 
Luyster (W.)., With Gordon in China, Cr 8V0 .....essecsersereerseseeserrenses (Unwin) 6/0 
Maude (M.), Handbook of Pyrography, cr 8vo (Bazaar Office) 1/6 
Macdougall (A. W.), The Maybrick Case, 8V0 .......sessecsssesseeeeeesees (Bailliére) 10/6 
MacEwen (C.), Three Women in One Boat, er 8vo...... soosevenagntoneee +...(White) 1/6 
Moore (T.), The Church, Educator of the English Nation (Ch. Exten. Assoc.) 2/0 
Moorhouse (J.), Teaching of Christ, cr 8V0 ..........ccceeceeserceeeeeres (Macmillan) 3/0 
Moule (A. E.), New China and O1d, Cr 80........sscccsssessseceeseeececeneneres (Seeley) 7/6 
Newton (E.), Book of Houses, 4t0 ....sssssseeseecerserees crsenees (Batsford) 15/0 
Peel (Sir R.), Memorials of, edited by O. S. Parker, 8vo . (Murray) 16/0 
Potter (G. W.), Ministering Women, cr 8VO ......sss.seceeserceeees (Hospital Office) 2/6 
Roberts (G. B.), Younger American Poets, cr 8vo. .. (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Roosevelt (B.), Elizabeth of Roumania, 8v0...... .(Chapman & Hall) 12/0 


Sacred Way, from Advent to Advent, cr 8vo . ..(Grifith & Farran) 3/6 
Scott (Sir W.). Journals of, 1 vol. cr 8vo..... dchcaibescccbuhsebiedtas (Douglas) 7/6 
Seyffert (O.), Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, GBD cincictcctoud (Sonnenschein) 21/0 
Stearett (J. M.), Reason and Authority in KR ligion, cr 8vo (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Stuart (J. M.), Ancient Gold-Fields of Africa, 460 ssssee.ssseeseeeseee (E. Wilson) 7/6 
Thimm (C. A.), Bibliography of the Art of Fence, 12m0_ ............0+ (Thimm) 5/0 
Vernon-Harcourt (L. F.), Achievements in Engineering, cr 8vo ......(Seeley) 5/0 
Weir (R.', Riding, cr 8vo.. (Longmans) 10/6 











Wilde (O.), Intentions, Cr 8VO ........ssescseceeseecssrensensseneereeenneen soceeees (Osgood) 7/6 
Wilde (0.), Picture of Dorian Gray, cr 8vo. seceeeeeseeseecee os (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Wilkins (M. E.), A New England, cr 8V0 ..........sscessseseeenereeeeseee see.-(Osgood) 6/0 
Wilson (E. L.), In Scripture-Lands, roy 8vo...... pubsateetsabasouanen ecanehasea (R.T.8.) 15/0 








EX H | B l Til O N The Patrons desire, by means of the 


¥ Exhibition, to draw attention to the marked 
(This day and progress made in Silken products of purely 
fe ollowing days) British origin, and to aid a once flourishing 
SPIT ALFIELDS SILK | 2nd beautiful national industry. 
AND oa, OCaDES, The Exhibits are arranged in a gallery set 
BRITISH SILKS. apart for the purpose on that portion of 
(Admission by Visiting-Card.) | Messrs. Liberty’s premises known as 
CHESHAM HOUSE, 142 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 











| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 


5 CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
SMEDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


ey bg vant ph ne a? Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishin; oating, &c. 
MATLOCK. ” apn pebitenies 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 





Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free, 
WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 





‘*SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“The Queen of Table Waters.’’ 


** DELIGHTFUL and REFRESHING.”’—British Medical Journal. 


**MORE WHOLESCME than any AERATED WATER which ART can 
SUPPLY.” 


“Of IRREPRIACHABLE CHARACTER.” 


“INVALIDS are RECOMMENDED to DRINK IT.” 
—The Times, 


VINOLIA SOAP. 
GUARANTEED PUREST. 
« An ideal soap.”—Chemist and Druggist. 





6d., 8d., 10d., and 2s. 6d. 





ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s -HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c. Post orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catalogued. 


OTICE to PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS, &.—The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford 

and Cambridge Graduates) recommend SCHOOLS and PRIVATE TUTORS from 

— knowledge and after full inquiry—Details from the SECRETARY 8 
caster Place, Strand. 








THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles are required, as, unless spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is done which cannot afterwards be remedied. 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “Our 
Eyes ” (now in its Eleventh Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge, 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective vision, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays, when his hours will 
be from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance. 





THE NEW TRIPLE-SPLICED 


INSTEP HOSE, 


For Ladies and Children, 


In COTTON, LISLE THREAD, CASHMERE, SPUN SILK, 
and PURE SILK. 





The advantages secured by this Patent consist in the Splicing of the Stocking 
at the instep, where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to 
friction is doubled without a perceptible increase in weight, and the Patent is 
applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter 


stockings, 


Patentees and Vendors: 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
Wigmore Street, and Welbeck Street, W. 








RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 


The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, 
the Hotel Métropole, on SATURDAY, May 9th, at half-past 6 o’clock,—the 
Right Hon. Sir CHARLES BOWEN, Lord Justice of Appeal, in the Chair. 

Dinner-Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 


Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledzed by 
Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart., R.A., Hon. Secretary. 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., Treasurer, 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 

19 St. James Street, 8.W, 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and FIFTEENTH EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 1s. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


a N the DEVON RIVERS,” a Collection of Water- 

Colour Drawings by F. G. COTMAN, on VIEW at ROBERT DUN- 

Feng th GALLERY, 5 Vigo Street, W.—Admission, including Catalogue, 
ne Shilling. 


BAD-+-RBASCTETEBAD SS Ps 


The Governors of the Endowed Schools, Newcastle-under-Lyme, will proceed to 
the appointment of HEAD MASTER of the High School under their Trusts on 
the 1st day of JUNE next. 

This School was established under a scheme of the Education Commission in 
1872, being a consolidation of Educational Trusts, having ample endowments, con- 
stavtly increasing in value. 

The High School is a public school of the first grade, and of modern type, with 
extensive and convenient buildings for 300 boys, handsome and convenient resi- 
dence for the Hea?-Master, and dormitories for 42 boarders. 

There is a large School Close. 

The School is in the centre of 2 very populous and wealthy district. 

The Curriculum embraces every subject comprised in the highest class of educa- 
tion, Greek and German being charged as extras. 

The boarding-fees are £50 per annum. School-fees, £13 10s. per annum, 

The emoluments of the Head-Master consist of a residence and stipend of 
- per annum, capitation fee of £3 3:., and the profits of the Boarding- 

ouse, 

. — number of boys in the School is upwards of 160, of whom about 50 are 
oarders, 

For some years past the School has obtained an unusually high proportion of 
honours in the academical lists, five Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge 
having been obtained in the last few months. 

There are Scholarships in the School tenable by inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, and Exhibitions to any University in the British Empire, 

by appointment is open tolaymen. The duties will commence in September 
next. 

Candidates for the appointment must send in their applications, with testi- 
monials and list of honours, on or before the 20th day of May, 1891,to JOSEPH 
GRIFFITG, Esq., Clerk to the Trust, Newcastle, Staffs. 














EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—THREE “COUNCIL” 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£21 each) and TWO “HOUSE” SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£31 10s. each) will be awarded in JUNE.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 





ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Sandall 
Road, N.W.—Head-Mistress: Miss BUSS, F.C.P.—Miss PALMER, 
“Egremont,” 129 Adelaide Road, N.W., receives BOARDERS in connection with 
the above School. Terms on application.—References to Rev. J. C. Harrison, 12 
Carlingford Road, Hampstead ; Rey. J. Corbett, D.D., 15 Camphill Quadrant, 
Langside, Glasgow ; B. Heape, Esq., J.P., Northwood, Manchester ; and to Parents 
of Pupils.—The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, May 6th. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT. DIRECTOR, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th. 


EDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
GROCERS’ COMPANY.—These Scholarships, three in number, each of 
the value of £250, and open only to British subjects, have been instituted by the: 
Company as an encouragement to the making of exact researches into the 
causes and prevention of important diseases. The Company appoint annually. 
At the next election the present Scholars may be eligible for reappvintment. 
—Applications may be made at any time before May 9th by letter, addressed 
to the CLERK of the COMPANY, Grocers’ Hall, London, EC., from whom 
particulars may be obtained. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies About fifty Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the College. 





| | ae HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION two be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College, 
Names must be entered before June 20th, 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 
an ELECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—For further information, apply to Rev. the WARDEN. 


IXHOLME, DORKING.—The SUMMER TERM 
BEGAN on MAY Ist. Inclusive fees for boys under 10, 80 guineas ; above 
10, 100 guineas.—Principal, Miss BRAHAM. 


B= GHTON COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

One of £75; Seven of £50; Three of £20 perannum. EXAMINATION 
on JULY 14th and 15th.—For particulars, apply to the Head-Ma-ter, Rev. T. 
HAYES BELCHER, the College, Brighton. 


RESDEN.—Frau VOGEL von FALCKENSTEIN, the 

Widow of a German Officer, offers to a limited number of ELDER 

and YOUNGER LADIES, a distinguished HOME and excellent opportunities. 

for the — Music, Painting, and Languages, Highest English references,— 
trasse 13, ‘ 














OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. — NATURAL 
SCIENCE LECTURESHIP.—The GOVERNORS will shortly proceed to 
appoint a RESIDENT LECTURER in NATURAL SCIENCE for October 
next. Candidates must be Women who have had experience in Laboratory 
work, and who are competent to prepare Students for the London B.Sc Examina- 
tion in Chemistry. Salary, £150 a year, with board and lodging during term. 
—Applications, with copies of testimonials, must be sent to the PRINCIPAL, 
Royal Holloway College, Egham, before June Ist. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 
A. DALTON, M.A., formerly Assistant-Master at Winchester. 


An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (two 
of £40 per annum, reducing school-fees to £8: three of £20). Candidates must 
be over 12 and under 15 years on July 1st, 1891. Examination in London and at 
Felsted. 

Fees, £48 per annum in School House (:eparate wing for boys aged between 9 
and 13); £69 in Boarding House (G. H. Williams, Esq.) Valuable Exhibitions 
to the Universities.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAYD, BIRMINGHAM.—Heap-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COUPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE inclndes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural Science (with practical laboratory 
work), Drawing, Class-Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exer- 
cisez. The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. SCHOOL 
HOURS, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of 
FEES: four to six guineas a term, according to age. For Boarding-Houre 
arrangements, apply to the Hea’-Mistress. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained 
from the Secretary.—NEXT TERM OOMMENCES MAY Sth. Entrance 
Examination at the School-House on Monday, May 4th, at 10 a.m, 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill un VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 7th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Bard, Westminster. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for 
the purpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 

Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, Reading. 


OFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL 

for GIRLS, conducted by certificated and experienced Mistresses. Terms, 

inclusive of all the branches of a thorough English education, Latin, French, 

German, Music, and Drawing, with Board and all that conduces to a healthful 

physical development, 60 to 70 guineas; no extras. Moffat is a favourite health- 
resort, one hour from Carlisle.—Address, Miss THOMSON, Beechwood. 























RESDEN.—Miss JOYCE (late Principal of the Alderley 

Edge High School) has a refined and comfortable HOME for YOUNG 

LADIES wishing to study Langueger, Music, or Painting.—Address, Reichen- 
bachstrasse 11, Dresden, A. Good references. 





1 fage-vee nested COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Worple 
Road.—Head-Master: H. F. REDMAN, B.A. (Lond.)—BOYS PRE- 
PARED for CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS and LONDON MATRICU- 
LATION, Special facilities for acquiring French conversation. Classes for 
Sléjd Woodwork, Gymnastics, and Swedish Drill. Inclusive tees: 6, 73, and 9 
guineas perannum. Preparatory Class for Little Boys—-NEXT TERM BEGINS 
MAY 5th. 
IGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Every modern 
educational advantage. Six Resident Governesses; well-known London 
Professors in attendance. Swimmiag, riding, &c. Large house and grounds, 
Near Crystal Palace. Excellent references; moderate terms.—Mrs, BENNETT, 
Pelican House, Grove Park, Denmark Hill. 








T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR.—The HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP being VACANT, application for the post can be made 
before MAY 16th to tte Warden, Canon GEE, Windsor, who will furnish all 
particulars. Candidates must be in Priests’ Orders, and Graduates (M.A.) of 
Oxford or Cambridge. Jhe Head-Master has a Boarding-House capable of 
werd at least 40 pupils. He receives capitation fees from all boysin the 
shool, 


RIVATE TUITION.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 
MAN (Sussex), «xperienced in teaching 20 years, receives SIX PUPILS, 

from 8to13. Fees, £60 to £75 a year. Two vacancies.—‘ CLERICUS,” care of 
Mr, Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London, 











IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 

of Schcols can confident y recommend for its exceptional tone and excel- 

lent methods of instruction in English, French, and German, Music, Drawing, 
and Needlework, and its reasonable terms (for the advantages offered), a healthily 
situated LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of 
the neighbouring county families, at which there are at present VACANCIES 
for a few BOARDERS.—Address, for particulars, “P.,’’ 15 Arlington Road, 
Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. A GOVERNESS STUDENT WANTED. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 26th, 27th, 28th. 
Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, 
will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics, Candidates must 
oe — 15.—For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, the College, 
eltenham. 


UMMER TERM, 1831.—Miss S. W. CASE will RE- 
OPEN her £CHOOL on WEDNESDAY, May 6th.—96 Heath Street, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


ae. C. A. HEURTLEY, jun. M.A. Oxford, has 
VACANCIES for PUPILS. Preparation for Universities, &c.—Ashington 
Rectory, Pulborough, Susser. 


ING ED. VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SAFFRON 
WALDEN.—Recommendatious from the Lord Bishop of Worcester, &c. 
Inclusive terms, £48 a year. House Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 


pre SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 
have a very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDERGIRLS. Garden and full- 
sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 























K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 
T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.— Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 

SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered on JULY 22nd. 


DEFECTIVE VISION: its Cause and Cure, 


By F. J. BLUETT, Ophthalmic Optician 
(late Manager for — years to John Browning, London). 
With Chapters specially upon Failing Eyesight, How to Preserve the Sight, 
and the Care of Children’s Eyes, &c. 
Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 1s.; post-free, 14 stamps, from the Author, 
7 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, LONDON, W. 
Mr. Bluett (who has made the adaptation of spectacles to every peculiarity of 
vision his especial study for the last 26 years) may be consulted personally, and 
entirely free of charge, upon all defects of eyesight, at 7 Cork Street, W. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers. For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Huspital ; “‘ Sprina,” by Herbert 
Draper, &*., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Keproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Loavre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,’”’ free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
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THE GROSVENOR 
BEST & NEWEST 
cua i, CALEESY 
ti tims, ULBRARY, 
137 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 

AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 

ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849. 
Capital ... ..._ ... __ £1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY. . 
A. VIAN, } Secretaries. 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER Lage —— allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on OURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
valculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. : 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries, 


EDFORD HOTEL, 
BRIGHTON. 


Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 
West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms, 
Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines. 
Moderate tariff. 
GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital .... 
ee 1,000, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are madeto the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
‘Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 


























HYDROPATHY. 


“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 


OMMENCES THIS WEEK, a 

Startling Series of Disclosures of the Methods 

and Doings of FENIAN and NIHILIST SECRET 

par oe TES, in the shape of a NEW NOVEL, 
entitle 


THE DYNAMITARDS, 
By REGINALD TAYLER, 

This remarkable tale is really a history of some of 
the more recent nefarious attempts of the disciples 
of the dagger and the bomb to convert or terrorise 
Englishmen into the cowardly surrender of their 
great empire. Interwoven with a romantic and 
charming love story, the author transports his 
readers ia a succession of graphic chapters from the 
secret crypts beneath London churches, where, not 
ten years since, murderous conspirators actually 
held their midnight conclaves and stored their 
deadly and mysterious engines of destruction, to the 
awful interiors of Russian palaces and prisons and 
the dismal steppes of Siberia, where the victims of 
the Czar’s tyranny drag out their lingering years of 
sorrow and suffering. The author, who is evidently 
familiar with the bape ot characters and 
scenes he depicts, has marvellously gauged the real 
aims and intentions of his subjects, and will awaken 
the interest of our readers in no ordinary degree. 

WEEKLY TIMES AND ECHO. ONE PENNY. 
“THE BEST OF ALL THE PENNY PAPERS.” 
Universal Verdict, a Real Family Paper. 
Medical, Legal, Dental, Dress and Fashion, and 
General Replies. 

No Sporting or Gambling News inserted. 
Largest, Best, and Brightest Paper out. 


WEEKLY TIMES AND ECHO. ONE PENNY. 


CRAMER’S 
THREE YEARS 
SYSTEM. 


With reference to a RECENT DECISION in the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the Court on a THREE 
YEARS’ HIRING AGREEMENT, CRAMER and 
CO. beg to point out that they DO NOT SEEK TO 
INFLICT FINES for any unnotified change of resi- 
dence, and should the HIRER at any time be 
UNABLE TO CONTINUE THE REGULAR PAY- 
MENTS, CRAMER and OO. are ready to WARE- 
HOUSE the Instrument for SIX MONTHS, during 
which period the HIRER can pay arrears and 
RESUME POSSESSION of the Pianoforte. 


CRAMER’S Three Years System of Hire, as 
ORIGINATED BY THEM, is applicable to Instruments 
by all leading makers, English, Continental, and 
Awmerican, and is carried out on a THOROUGHLY 
LARGE AND LIBERAL SCALE ONLY BY 
THEMSELVES. 








REGENT St., W.; and 40 to 46 Mooraare St, E.C. 





USE 
F R Y’'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gc @ @ CG A, 


Sir O. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—Coitps, Cova@us, SHORTNESS OF 
BrEaTH.—These maladies require early and un- 
remitting attention, for if neglected they often endin 
asthma, bronchitis, or consumption. The Ointment 
well rubbed upon the chest and back, penetrating the 
skin, is absorbed and carried directly tothe lungs, 
whence it expels all impurities, All the blood in the 
body is perpetually passing through the lungs, and 
there all noxious particles tending to disease can be 
quickly, thoroughly, and permanently nentralised, 
rendered harmless, or ejected from the system. 
Holloway’s Ointment and Pills perfectly accomplish 
this purification ; and through the blood thus cleansed, 
the influence of these wonderful medicaments reaches 
the remotest parts of the human body, and thus 





cures all diseased action, whether internal or ex- 
ternal. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTs For MAY. 

Memorr or JoHN Murray. Right Hon. W. E. 

Fon L 
STHER VANHOMRIGH. Chaps. 9-11. Margaret L. 
Woods, . 

fPrRinc THoucnts. Rennell Rodd. 

Tue Ficutinc Power OF THE Navy. Rear-Admiral 
R. E. Scott. 

Essays 1n THE Osvious. PartI. Horace Hutchin- 


son. 
as AND HIS Memoirs. Madlle. Blaze de 
ary. 

Wits Rop anp Line. A. Heron. 

Great SteamsHIP Linzes.—lV. To THE OAPE. 
Morley Roberts. 

Braun in Jest. Chap. 10-11. Mrs. Newman, 

CORRESPONDENCE.—NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

Lisraky List. 


London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 344, is published THIS DAY. 


1, NEo-PaGayism. 

2. Insen’s Socra, DRAMAS, 

3. THE New Papyrt. 

4, FLEETS AND Forts. 

5. ANGLO-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. 

6. University ExTENsIon. 

7. MANDEVILLE’S TRAVELS. 

8. THz LAMBETH JUDGMENT. 

9. A PiEa For LIBERTY. 

10. CaNADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Jouw Murray, Altemarle Street. 





THE NEW REVIEW, 
MAY. Price 9d. 


LeGaL aNp ConsTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF THE 
Lyscuine aT New ORLEaNs. By James Bryce, 


THE SCIENCE OF CRITICISM :— 
1. By Henry James. 
2. By Andrew Lang. 
3. By Edmund Gosze. ? 

THE OvTcoME OF THE Manipur DisasTER. By Sir 
Richard Temple, Bart., M.P. 

Tue IpEats or Art. By W. Holman Hunt. 

A Mopget City; or, Kxrormep Lonpon.—III. A 
Birp’s-Eye View. By the Right Hon. G. Shaw- 
Lefevre, M.P. 

Srray Memories. (Continued) By Ellen Terry. 

EXFRC:SE aND TRAINING. Part II. By S:r Morell 
Mackenzie, M.D. 

Our Neigusour. By the Countess of Cork. 

CONTINENTAL COMMENTS :— 

1, From Paris. By Joseph Reinach, Member 
of the French Chamber. 

2. From Bers. By George von Bunsen. 

3. From Rome. By R. Bonghi, Member of the 
Italian Chamber. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Contests. MAY. Price 23. 6d. 


THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 
THE HisToRY OF CANADA. 
Tue Paris MunicipaL REFUGE FOR WORKING 
Women. By Edmund R. Spearman. 
THe SENTIMENT OF NaTIonaLity. By T. R. 
Edwards. 
. DEFOE’s PoLiTIcaAL CAREER. By Henry Harrison. 
. THE SUFFERINGS OF A BULGARIAN PATRIOT. By 
W. R. Morfill. 
7. THE Earty INHABITANTS OF Britarn. By R. 
Seymour Long. 
8. Proressor BureGEss’s POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
9, THE CENTENARY OF THE POLISH CONSTITUTION. 
By Adam Gielgud. 
10. ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C- 


THE SUN MAGAZINE, 


MAY, price Sixpence, 

Contains the continuation of Mrs. OLIPHANT’S 
New Story, “The RAILWAY MAN and HIS 
CHILDREN,” and “MAUD MELVILLE’S MAR- 
RIAGE,” a Tale of the Seventeenth Century, by 
EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. The Spectator 
says :—‘‘ The Sun is a sixpenny magazine which has 
made remarkab!e strides to the front within the past 
few months. It contains. contributions from some of 
the very best and best known of the more popular 
magazine-writers. Indeed, the Sun contains an 
embarrassment of riches in the way of letterpress.”” 
NEW VOL. for 1890, now ready, pice Five Shillings. 
Two Cemplete Three-Volume Nove's, ‘‘ THERE and 
BACK,” by Dr. GEO. MACDONALD, and “For 
BETTER for WORSE,” by GORDON ROY. 

London|: ALEX. GARDNER, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Oy eter 








NEW NOVEL by FRANK BARRETT. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 
HE SMUGGLER’S SECRET: 
a Romance. By Frank BarReEtTT, Author of 
“* Between Life and Death,’’ “* Fettered for Life,” &c. 
London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, 


Ue 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
MAY. 


Tur JupicraL SHock TO Marriace, By Mrs. E. 
Lynn Linton. 

ITALY AND THE UNITED STATES. 
White Mario. 

RESUSCITATION BY OxyGEN. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry Elsdale, R.E. 

Town AND CoUNTRY PARSOVS. 


By Mrs. Jessie 


By the Rev. Harry 


Jones, 
KarsEr-I-Hinp AND Hinpoostani. By Rafitiddin 
Ahmad, 


NorTIceEaBLeE Books :— 
1, EstHeER PrentreatH. By the Right Hon. 
Leonard Courtney, M.P. . 
2. Mr. Lecxy’s New Votumes. By W.S. Lilly. 
3. UxTROoDDEN GROUND IN ASTRONOMY AND 
GroLocy. “By Major-General the Right 
Hon. Sir J. C. Cowell. 
4, THE RELicious RENASCENCE IN ITaLy. By 
Maurice Hewlett. 
5. AnrimaL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. By Pro- 
fessor G. J. Romanes. 
6. Puitomyruvus. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Tue Royat Society OF PatnTeER-ETCHERS. By 
Francis Seymour Haden. 
Tue WARFARE OF THE FUTURE, 
Forbes. 
On THE “Enormous ANTIQUITY’? OF THE EAST. 
By Professor Max Miiller. 
Tue REALM oF THE MicroBE. By Mrs. Priestley. 
“‘TrusTs:” AN ALARM. By Samuel Plimsoll. 


Is 1T ARISTOTLE’S TomMB? By Dr. Charles Waldstein. 


By Archibald 


London: KrGan PavuL, TreNcH, TriBNeR, and 
Co., Limited. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 907. MAY, 1891. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 
Chaps. 6-10, 
Som= Very Nosie Savaces. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. Knollys, R.A. 
My Novets. By “0, J.” 
IpyLiic SwITZERLAND. By George Carless Swayne. 
Tue TRAINING OF Poto-Ponies. By J. Moray-Brown. 
From BANNOCKBURN TO POITIERS, 
Aw Inpian RING. 
TALLEYRAND. 
LABOUR versus CAPITAL IN BRITAIN: 
By ‘‘ A Working Man.” 
JOHN MURRAY AND HIS FRIENDS, 
DEspoTISM, ANARCHY, AND CORRUPTION 
UniTED STATES OF AMERICA, 


A FORECAST. 


IN THE 


WitirAm Bracxkwoop ard Sons, Edinkurzh and 
London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Cri wt. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTs FoR MAY. 

THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA. By 
Sir James Kitson, Bart. (President of the Iron and 
Steel Institute). 

THE SHADOW OF THE KurRD. By Mrs. Bishop (Miss 
Isabella Bird), F.R.S.G.S. 

Ture HumBLtE REMONSTRANCE OF AN IRISH 
NATIONALIST. By Sir O. Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. 

DEMOCRACY AND DIAMONDS. By Grant Allen. 

GREEK INFLUENCE ON CHRISTIANITY. By Professor 
Sanday. 

ITALIAN SEcRET SocreTiEs. By L. Wolffsohn. 

SepGemMoor. By Francis A. Knight. 

THE Comine Factory Act. By Clementina B'ack. 

WIT IN THE Putrit. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

A PRACTICAL JUSTIFICATION OF PEASANT PROPERTIES, 
By Henry W. Wolff. 


A Worup-WivE Democratic CHurcH. By A. 
Taylor Innes. 
Tue Po.iticaL Position IN Canapa, By Sir 


Charles Tupper, Bart., K.C.M.G. 


IspisTeR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 





Price 14d., post-free. 
SECOND TEN THOUSAND of the 


BRITISH ASTRONOMICAL WEATHER 


ALMANAC, with Chart, 1891. Revised Edition, 
By B. G. JENEInsS, F.R.A.S. 

‘* Unfortunately, he is no random gnesser, but a 
scientific meteorologist who merits our attention.”— 
Spectator. “A pretty accurate guide as to the 
weather generally in the British Isles.”—Ivon. “ Has 
taken a high place among meteorological publica- 
tions...... the predictions have been so far singularly 
verified.”"—Miller. ‘‘A wonderful production for a 
penny.”’—Glasgow Herald, 


London: R. MorGan, 65 Westow Street, Norwood, 
8.E. ; or supplied at any of Messrs. W. H. Smith and 
Son’s Bookstalls. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE HUMAN REPUBLIC. 
By HEATHER BIGG, F.R.C.S. 


DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 
Just ready, price One Shilling. 


THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents For MAY, 1891. 


1, Mr. Cuarnr’s Sons. By W. E. Norris. 
Chaps. 17-20. 

2, SARSFIELD: A JACOBITE RAPPAREE, 

3. Bores AND BoRkED, 

4. THOSE WESTERTON Girts. Chaps, 5-8. 

5. THRouGH CHINESE SPECTACLES, 

6. ‘La Bretxa.” (Conclusion.) 

7. Nores OF A Boox-COLLECTOR. 

8, Love on Monty. Chaps, 18-21, 





WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 
A SPECIAL EDITION of 


THE LETTERS OF 
HORACE WALPOLE, 


Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited by Peter CuNNING- 

Ham, F.S.A, A New Edition, printed on large hand- 

made paper (limited to 100 Copies), with 63 Portraits 

on Steel, Arms, Pedigrees, Vignettes, &c. Ia 9 

vols, royal 8vo, bound in vellum, gilt, 12 guineas ; or 
in cloth, 10 guineas, ; 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “CAROLINE.” 


BERTHA’S EARL. 
By Lady LINDSAY. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo0, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST 
AVELINGH.” 


OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
In 8 vols. crown 8vo, 


“Tf any number of Dutch writers are producing 
work equal to Maartens’s, our insular ignorance is a 
thing to be deplored. It is that of a man who has in 
him a vein of genuine genius, a true artist...... The 
reader will feel that he is makicg the acquaintance 
of work of singular freshness and power.’’—Academy. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAYGROVE.” 


AN AMERICAN DUCHESS. 


A Pendant to ‘‘ Miss Bayle’s Romance.’’ 
By W. FRASER RAE. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Tt is immensely refreshing to encounter a writer 
who, like Anthony Trollope, presents us with realistic 
portraits of people who resemble the men and 
women whom we meet daily in club and drawing- 
room. The political chapters are specially good, and 
the bock is, in short, a clever and lifelike novel 
which is well worth reading.”—Manchester Examiner. 


NOW READY. 


TO SAVE HIMSELF. 


By Captain CLAUDE BRAY. 


In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
MAY. 2s. 6d. 
STaTE OF THE Law RELATING TO THE MARRIED. By 
. Joel. 
= a oF SwoRDSMANSHIP. By Captain Fgerton 
astle, 
Tue HILL-MEN AROUND Manipur. ByC. N. Barham. 
Luck, Merit, AND Success. By Geo. R.S. Gallaher. 
How I Became A ConSERVATIVE. By Bertha Thomas. 
A Moprern HicH-ScHoon Girt. By T. E. Cook. 
THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM. By Compton Reade. 
THE REVOLT OF STREPHON. By George Morley. 
sg EXPERIENCES IN InpIA. By C. J. Buck- 
and. 
THE Mazeppa LEGEND. By Lieutenant-Colonel H. 
Spalding. 
PRESERVATION OF THE COLONIES AND THE PRICE OF 
Breap. By Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., Limited, 13 
Waterloo Place, 











UMANISM versus THEISM; or, 

Solipsism (Egoism) = Atheism. In a Series 

of Letters to Miss Constance Naden, by ROBERT 
Lewins, M.D. Crown 8vo, wrapper, price 64, 





Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.0. 


CASSELL § COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


To be completed in Turex Parts, price ls. each. 
Part I. ready next week. Parts II. & III. during May. 


FOR 1891, 
Containing about ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
beautiful reproductions of representative 
pictures and sculpture in the Academy, 
and forming a comprehensive and per- 
manent Fine Art Record of this year’s 
Exhibition. 
*,* Notwithstanding the fact that the price of this 
Work has hithe:to beon advanced almost im- 
mediately after publication, the Parts have 


gone rapidly out of print. Orders should there- 
fore be registered at the Booksellers’ forthwith. 


Now ready, price ls. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For MAY, CONTAINING :— 

“Grav Spring.” By George Wetherbee, 
Etched by J. Dobie. 

Tur Royat Acapemy, 1891. By M. H. Spielmann. 
With 3 Illustrations. 

BERKELEY CasTLE. By Percy Fitzgerald. With 6 
Illustrations by W. Hatherell. 

THE MYTH OF THE NIGHTINGALE ON GREEK VASE- 
Parntines. By Miss J. E. Harrison. With 2 
Illustrations. 

“THE INTERNATIONAL SHAKSPERE,” 
trations, 

Tue RoyaLt Hottoway CoLLeGEe Picture GALLERY. 
By Walter Shaw-Sparrow. With 6 Illustrations. 
Hoxvusat: aStupy. In2 Parts. ByS. Bing. With 

7 Illustrations. 

THE FrencH REVIVAL OF ETCHING. 
Wedmore. With 4 Illustrations. 

THE CHRONICLE OF ART: ART IN APRIL, 

“The best written and best illustrated of the Art 
periodicals—a wonderful shilling’s-worth.’’—Graphic.. 


R.I. 


With 8 Ilus- 


By Frederick 





NEW VOLUMES. 
The NEW VOLUME by Q. 


Noughts and Crosses: Stories, Studies, 
and Sketches. By Q. Author of ‘‘ Dead Man’s 
Rock,” “The Splendid Spur,” &. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. [Now ready. 


Richard Redgrave, C.B., R.A. Memoir 
compiled from his Diary. By F. M. Rep@Rave. 
With Portrait and 3 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
103. 6d. [Ready shortly. 


The World before the Deluge. Edited 
aud Revised by the late H. W. BristowE, F.RS., 
F.G.8S., and newly Revised by Dr. Rosert 
Brown, F.L.S., F.R.G.S., &c. 
throughout, 32, 64. 


Graven in the Rock; or, the Historical 
Accuracy of the Bible confirmed by reference to 
the Assyrian and Egyptian Sculptures in the 
British Museum and elsewhere. By the Rev. 
Dr. SamveEt Krinns, F.R.A.S., &. With numerous 
Engravings, 12s, 6d. 

The First Edition was subscribed for before publica- 
tion. A Secor.d Edition is in the press, and will be 
ready shortly. 

VOL. V. now ready, price 5s., of 

Cassell’s New Popular Educator. 
With New ‘Text, New Illustrations, New Coloured 
— New Maps in Colours, New Size, New 

ype. 


THE NAVAL EXHIBITION. 
All About the Royal Navy. By W. 


LairD Cowes, Illustrated, price 1s, 
[Ready shortly. 
The book will treat of such subjects as the duties 
of the Navy, Battleships and Heavy Guns, past and 
present; Torpedoes and Explosives, Sailors as they 
were and are, how to enter the Royal Navy, &., and 
aims generally at furnishing such information as will 
enable laymen to take an intelligent interest in the 
Exhibition. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson will be pub- 
lished on MAY 13th, as_a Volume of the New 


Issur of Cassell’s National Library, 
price 3d.; or cloth, 6d. 


*,* Orders should at once be given at the Booksellers’. 
A LIBRARY EDITION of 
Southey’s Life of Nelson, with a Pre- 


face by J. K. Lavauton, has been prepared by 
Messrs. CASSELL and Company. This Edition is 
handsomely printed in cleir, readable type, and 
illustrated with 8 Full-Page Plates. Extra 
crown 8yo, cloth, 33. 6d. 

Ina Conning Tower. By H.O. Arnoxp- 
Forster, Author of ‘The Citizen Reader,” &c. 
With Original Illustrations by W. H. Overend. 
Cloth, 1s. 

*.* CASSELL and COMPANYS NEW 

COMPLETE CATALOGUE will be sent, 

post-free, on application. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 


Illustrated 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
BELL BARRY. By R. Ashe King, Author 


of “The Wearing of the Green,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


ST. KATHERINE’S by the TOWER. By 


Water Besant, Author of “Children of Gibeon,” &. With 12 Illustra- 











tions by Charles Green. 3 vols. crown 8vo. (Shortly. 
A CHILD WIDOW. By Mrs. F. H. 
WILLIaMsoN. 3 vols. crown 8vo, (Shortly. 





An AMERICAN GIRL in LONDON. By 


Sara JEANNETTE Duncan, Anthor of ‘‘A Social Departure.” With 80 
Tllustrations by F. H. Townsend, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

*¢¢ An American Girl in London’ is a clever and lively book, showiug that the 
writer retaias the stock of spirits of which she had such abundance when she 
made ‘A Social Departure.’......The writer is a shrewd observer, and satirises 
with much liveliness and considerable truth Londoners and London ways. The 
illustrations by Mr. Townsend are often clever.”—Athenzum, 


EDNOR WHITLOCK: a Novel. 


MacCott, Author of “Mr, Stranger’s Sealed Packet.” 
extra, 63. 





By Hugh 


Crown 8vo, cloth 





NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
SUNNY STORIES, and SOME SHADY 


ONES. By James Payn. With a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


A SAPPHO of GREEN SPRINGS, &c. By 


Bret Harte. With Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 

“Bret Harte is almost matchless as a proficient in the difficult art of writing 
a short story well, The four tales abound in those boldly drawn typas of 
Western civilisation, and in that subtle combination of the humorous and 
pathetic, for which the writer has loag beea famous, Every one will give them 
a welcome reception.’’—Academy. 


The LOST HEIRESS. By Ernest Glanville. 


b ig Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3. 6d. 

** Mr. Glanville’s tale of adventure has features which place it far above the 
usual level of its kind. The plot is of considerable interest, but the strong point 
of the book lies in its pictures of warfare in Zululand. These are painted with 
the vivid realism only to be attained by a personal knowledge of the country 
described.”"—Morning Post. 


‘““BAIL UP!” a Romance of Bushrangers 


and Blacks, By Hume Nisset. With Frontispiece and Vignette, Fourth 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 

“The author of ‘ Bail Up!’ may count upon a large an1 appreciative circle of 
readers. The book is essentially a novel of incident, and the incidents are all 
of them sensational...... The interest never flags...... Readers who enjoy sensational 
fiction may take ‘ Bail Up!’ without fear of disappointment,’—Literary World, 


The GREAT TABOO. By Grant Allen, 


Author of “ Strange Stories,’ ‘‘ The Devil’s Die,” &. Second Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“+The Great Taboo’ is a very clever story.’—Spectator, 





TWO-SHILLING NOVELS.—NEW VOLUMES. 


By GRANT ALLEN. By E. LYNN LINTON. 
The TENTS of SHEM. SOWING the WIND. 
By WALTER BESANT. By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
FOR FAITH and FREEDOM. The DEAD MAN’S SECRET. 
By AUSTIN CLARE. By =. CHRISTIE MURRAY 
FOR the LOVE of a LASS. “= = b.-.. JRMAN. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. rw SERN, 
The LEGACY of CAIN. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


By DICK DONOVAN. An OCEAN TRAGEDY. 
WHO POISONED HETTY DUN.| By G. R. SIMS. 
CA TINKLETOP’S CRIME. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
HOODWINKED. 


By Bill FREDERIC. 
The LAWTON GIRL. 








HENRY BLACKBURN’S ART HANDBOOKS. 
ACADEMY NOTES (1891). With Sketches, 


1s, 


NEW GALLERY NOTES (1891). 


Sketches, 1s, 


The PARIS SALON (1891). With Sketches, 
NATIONAL SOCIETY of FINE ARTS, 


PARIS (1891). With Sketches, 3s. 6d. 


With 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


Paraphrases on Sermons. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In demy 8vo, strongly bound in buckram, and printed on eet paper, with 
broad Margin for Notes and Additions, price £1 7s. 6d. net. 


Book Prices Current. Vol. IV. Being 


a Record of the Prices at which Books have been sold at Auction, with =) 
Titles and Descriptions in Full, the Catalogue Numbers, and the Names of 
the Purchasers, containing from December, 18:9, to November, 1890. 
“‘ Valuable to booksellera, and still more so to bookbuyers.”—Athenzum. 
‘Such a publication has long been a desideratum needed by booksellers, 
librarians, and bibliophiles,”—Tribner’s Literary Record, 





SECOND EDITION, Revised, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, priee 3s. 6d 


Poets of the People in Foreign Lands. 
By J. W. CRoMBIE. 
‘*A genuine and substantial contribution to the belles lettres......His verse is 
neat and accurate, his prose is flowing and pleasant.’’—Globe. 
‘A singularly well-written and charming little yolume......Every line will be 
found well worth reading.” —Literary World, 


In feap. 8vo, olive cloth, price 43, 6d., post-free. 


The English Rediscovery and Colonisa- 


TION of AMERICA, By Joun B. and Marte A. SHIPLEY, 

** An interesting discussion on the vexed question of the discovery of the New 
World. It is contended that the original discoverer was Leif Erickson, and the 
date A.D. 1°00, or nearly 500 years prior to the voyage of Columbus. Compara- 
tively little importance is attached by the authors to Columbus’s supposed dis- 
covery; while to Sebastian Cabot and the followers of the Atlantic route is 
attribated the civilisation and colonisation of the country.”—Morning Post. 





In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 3s. 6d. 


The Fountain of Youth: a Fantastic 


Tragedy in Five Acts, By Evucene Lere-Hamitton, Author of “The New 
Meduse,”’ *‘ Imaginary Sonnets,” ‘‘ Appollo and Mersyas,” &c. 

** Will most certainly add to the reputation of the author. There is wit and 
humour, and light, good-nature here. Mr. Lee-Hamilton is a word-painter—one 
of the most power: ul—and master of various styles: his readers will be glad for 
more of him.’”’—Echo, ——- 

Just published, in crown 8yvo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 5s, 


Solitary Song. By ALLEYNE Haris. 


“ Wefind ry much that is excell-nt and full of promise. The study in dialect, 
entitled ‘Granny on the Jubilee,’ is really clever, and much feeling is compressed 
into it. The fine stanzas addressed to * Robin Redbreast’ also embody a happy 
idea. ‘ Footmarks’ is lucid in expression and shows a command of language and 
metre.”’— Oxford Chronicle. —_— 

Tastefully printed and bound, price 3s 6d, and, in cloth, 4s. 64. 


Songs of the Day and Night, or Original 
HYMNS for PUBLIC and PRIVATE PRAISE and READING, and con- 


taining the Life-Story of Jesus Christ, with other Sacred Poems, By the 
Rey, ALEXANDER B. Grosanrt, D.D., LL.D. 





Now ready, in handsome crown 879, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
LESSONS TO AN ADULT BIBLE-CLASS ON THE 


Life of Christ. Vol.I. By R. Mitner. 


In crown 8yo, price 1s. 6d., post-free. 


2) 

Preached by 
the late Professor ELmsitiz,.D, By Marian SAUNDERS WRIGHT. 

“I prefer your ‘ Paraphrases’ to verbatim reports. The ‘try to get all the 
words, and somehow miss the spirit, and you get that.”’—Prof. ELmstiz, D.D. 

“* Charged with fresh, lofty, and invigorating thought ; while the form of the 
— (for they are really entitled to that often- misapplied name), is in happy 

<eeping with their substance.” —Christiaz Leader, 








Now ready, in 1 vo)., handsomely bound, price 3s. 6d. 


The Mission of Christianity; or, What 


are Churches For? Comprising:—Part I. The HOME—What does ‘ Salva- 
tion’ Mean? Part II. The NUKSERY—Growth or Sacerdotal Magic? 
Part III. The eae GROUND-—The Church’s Mission of Amuse- 
ment.. Part IV. The TRAINING SCHOOL—Supernataral Christianity. 
Part V. The ARMY Obey 3 Utopia. 
With a new i 

* Apologia Pro Opere Suo. By 
Ba arp, M.A., B.Sc., &c., Wesleyan Minister. 

“* Admirably written, full of point and thought, and well worth careful 
reading. Mr. Ballara’s aim is the modernisation of the Charch; of theological 
thought in the light of the freshest es and research ; andof Church 
organisations in the light of social need.”"—Rev. W. J. Dawson, in the Young Man. 


FRANK 





FOURTH aud CHEAP EDITION, cloth, price 3s, 64. 


Universalism Asserted as the Hope of 
the GOSPEL on the AUTHORITY of REASON, ihe FATHERS, and HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. THomas ALuin. With a Preface by EDNA 
LYALL, and a Letter from CANON WILBERFORCE, 

“Tam deeply thankful to you for your NOBLE book...... The very best com. 
pendium of the glorious truth of modern times.”—Canon WILBERFORCE. 
In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s, 


The Blessed Dead in Paradise. With 


some Reply to Canon Luckock’s ‘‘ After Death,” and a Preface by the Rev. 
CANON BELL, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham. By James E, WALKER, M.A., 
Corp. Chr, Col., Oxford, Author of ‘* The Mystic Voices,” &c. 





In crown 8yo, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Balaam: and other Sermons. By the 
Rev. ALFRED Owen Situ, B.A., Author of ** Bethel, and other ca “i 
“Ten vigorous discourses of a sound and practical type ; they are well worta 
perusal.”’—Christian, 
“ Fresh, original, pointed.” —Clergyman’s Magazine. 


In crown 8vo, price 3. 6d. 
Exciting Leaves from a Curate’s Diary. 
By B.S. BernineTon, B.A. 
** Plenty of variety and sufficient excitement to make the story attractive.”— 


Ecclesiastical Chronicle. 
*¢ Attractive and well written records of an eventful life.”’—Christian, 


2 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
MAY. 


Tue JourNAL oF Sir WALTER Scott. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Tue Mipnicut Baptism. By Thomas Hardy. ‘ f 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF Mazzini. By Mathilde Blind. 

THE TRANSATLANTIC CATTLE TRADE. By Moreton Frewen, 

Tuer Issen QuEsTION. By Oswald Craw eS 

TRADES UNIONISM AMONG WOMEN’ {5 By eee Reetistoe. 

PrivaTE LirkE IN FRANCE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY.—I. By A. Mary F. 
Robinson (Madame James Darmesteter). 

ELEMENTARY EpvucaTion A Municipal CuarGe. By Lord Sandford. 

A CHEMIST IN THE SuBURBS. By Frederick Wedmore. 

Virainta MINES AND AMERICAN RatLs.—II. By the Duke of Marlborough. 

THE Russian CENSURE. By E. B. Lanin. 

SoutH Arrican PropLeMs. By T.S. Keltie. 

CoRRESPONDENCE:—A SUGGESTION ON THE ELGIN MARBLES. By the Hon. 
George Curzon, M.P. : 

One oF OuR Conquerors. Chaps. 30-32, (Conclusion.) By George Meredith. 








GEORGE MEREDITH’S NEW NOVEL, 


Now ready, at all Libraries. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


3 vole. crown 8yo. 


The QUEEN of ROUMANIA. 


ELISABETH of ROUMANIA: a Study. With 


Two Tales from the German of Caren Sytva, her Majesty Queen of 
Roumania. By BLancHE RoosEvettT. With Portraits, demy Sverhie da 
is day. 


Mrs. JANET ROSS, 


EARLY DAYS RECALLED. By Mrs. Janer 


Ross. Crown 8vo, 5s. eas [This day. 
H. DE WINDT’S NEW WORK. 


A RIDE to INDIA, across Persia and 


Baluchistan. By H. pe Winpt, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ From Pekin to 
Calais by Land.’”’ With numerous Illustrations by Herbert Walker, from 
Sketches by the Author, and Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
The Times says :—** Told in a light-hearted and not too prolix fashion......full 
of interest.” 
The Anti-Jacobin says :—‘* Is distinctly above the average of books of travel...... 
Mr. de Windt writes pleasantly and easily.” 


A HISTORY of MODERN CIVILISATION : 


a Handbook based on M. Gustavs Ducovpray’s “ Histoire Sommaire de la 
C.vilisation.”” With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 93. 
The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ Tne work of anthor and adapter has been 
admirably executed, and the result is that rarest of literary portents—a summary 
at once comprehensive and readable.” 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW EDITION of ‘WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM.” 
Now ready, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 5:3. 


WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM: being 
the Notes of a Naturalist. Edited by J. A. OWEN. 

*‘ These essays are worth all the productions of the school of Richard Jefferies 
put together; and as a specimen of word-painting, the description of the quaint 
old fishing village close to the edge of the North Kent marshes can hardly be 
surpassed...... The book is capitally written, full of good stories, and thoroughly 
commendable.” —Athenzum, 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 95. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY, 


containing :—‘‘ THE WuiteE Company.” By A. Conan Doyle, Author of 
** Micah Clarke.’’ Chaps. 12-14,—‘* CHAMONIX IN May,”’—‘‘ In ‘ THE Pack.’”’ 
— THE GREENWOOD TREE.’’—‘‘ GRASSE: ITS PERFUMES AND PICTURES.” — 
** A FLASH IN THE Pan.’’— “‘ ACROSS THE ATLANTIC, ‘STEERAGE,’’’—‘‘ EIGHT 
Days.” Bythe Author of ‘‘The Touchstone of Peril.’”’ Chaps, 31-33, 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Ready this cay, in 3 vols. post 8yvo. 


EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian 


Mutiny. By R. E. Forrest, Author of ‘‘ The Touchstone of Peril.’ 


NEW GRUB STREET. By George Gissing, 


Author of ‘‘ Demos,” ‘‘ Thyrza,” “A Life’s Morning,” ‘The Nether 
World,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“*New Grub Street’ is characterised by sustained strength, and should 
certainly be read.”—Daily Graphic. “‘ Mr. Gissing’s writing is bright and strong, 
his humour is delightful, and his satire is easy and yet restrained.””—Speaker. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— Great 


Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn- 
Tennis Courts, Large Swimming-Bath, 250 Rooms, Tariff of Manager, 











MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. (New Volume.) 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., & A. E.T. WATSON. 


RIDING. 


By Captain ROBERT WEIR, Riding-Master, R.H.G. 


With Contributions by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, the EARL of SUFFOLK. 
and BERKSHIRE, the EARL of waseon E, L. ANDERSON, and A. E, T. 


POLO. By J. Moray Brown. 


With 18 Plates and 41 Illustrations in the Text, by G. D, G1LEs, 
Frank Dapp, and J. Stewa'tT ALtan. 


Crown 8vo, 103, 6d. [On May 6th. 


The GREEK LYRIC POETS. Edited, with 


Introductions and Notes, by G. S. Farnewt, M.A., Assistant Classical Master 
at St. Paul’s School, Kensington, late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 
With 5 Plates, 8vo, 16s, 


The SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. Founded 


on Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863, By F. 
Max MULueR, M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign 
Member of the French Institute. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2s, 


A HISTORY of the ‘OLD WATER- 


COLOUR” SOCIETY (now the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colonrs). 

With, Biographical Notices of its Older and of all its Deceased Members and 
Associates. Preceded by an Account of English Water-Colour Art and 

age in the Eighteenth Century. By Joun Lewis Roget. 2 vols. royat 
vO, 42s, 


A DICTIONARY of APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 


A T. E. THorpre, B.Sc. (Vict.), Ph.D., F.RS., Treas. C.S., Professor of 
Chemistryin the Royal College of Science, London. Assisted by Eminent 
Contributors. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s.each. [Vol.I. ready. Vol. II. just published, 


The WATERING-PLACES of the VOSGES. 


By Henry W. Wotrr, Author of “ Rambles in the Black Forest.” With a 
Map, crown 8vo, 4s, 


PICTURES in RHYME. By Arthur Clark 


KENNEDY. With 4 Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. Crown 8vo, 63. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of BOTANY. 


For the Use of Schools. By EpitH AITKEN, late Scholar of Girton College, 
aud Certificated Student in First-Ulass Honours of the Uaiversity of Cam- 
bridge. With over 400 Diagrams, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
SAVE ME from MY FRIENDS: a Novel. 


By E. F. Kniaut, Author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the * Alerte,’”’ &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MISS DEVEREUX, SPINSTER: a Study 


of Development. By AGNES GIBERNE, Author of ‘‘ Sun, Moon, and Stars,” 
“‘ Nigel Browning,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Neat week, 


BY the WESTERN SEA: a Summer Idyll. 


- d James Baker, F.R.G.S., Author of “John Westacott,’ &. New and 
Che 





5 


aper Kdition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“Only a perusal of the tale can sh »w how charmingly it is written, and with 
what truth of feeling and suggestions it well bears out the latter half of its title, 
* A Summer Idyll.’ ’—Queen. 

“This touching story, which has also much human interest as a narrative of 
surprising adventure.”’—Illustrated London News. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—No. 103. 


MAY. 

The MISCHIEF of MONICA, By L,| The WALL-PAPER. By Epmunp 
B. Watrorp. Chaps, 19-21. GossE. 

ON AUTOGRAPHS.—I. By Miss I.| The LATEST ABOUT SPIDERS. By 
A, TAYLOR. CrEcIL WARBURTON. 

A THEORY. By May KeEwDAtt. The THREK FATKS, By F. Marion 

WILL SIMPSON’S FUNERAL. By CrawForD, Author of “Mr, Isaacs,’” 
ANNIE THOMPSON. ‘“* Dr. Claudias,”” &. Chaps. 13. 

DUST. By Dr. J. G. McPuerson,| AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By 
F.R.S.E. ANDREW Lana. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO.  - 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( M P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their owm 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
FERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


) ore ates and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THacKERay. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


| pi TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS «wan 











vee £12,000,000 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THIRD EDITION, now ready. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED at ST. ANDREWS 


UNIVERSITY, April 6th, 1891. By the Marquess of DUFFERIN and Ava, 
Lord Rector. 8vo, price 1s, 
This day is published. 


s 4 
CARDINAL BEATON: Priest and Poli- 
tician. By Jonny HERKLESS. With a Portrait, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ A substantial and noteworthy contribution to national history.”’—Scotsman. 
“His book is really the best account of Cardinal Beaton that has yet been 
written.” —Dundee Advertiser. 
This day is published, 


GOLF and GOLFERS, Past and Present. 


By J. G. M‘Puersoy, Pb.D., F.R.S.E. With an Introduction by the Right 
Hon. A. J. BaLFour, and a Portrait of the Author. Suall crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 
“Dr. M‘Pherson’s little book will be keenly appreciated.’”’—Times, 
“A book full of enthusiasm and interest about the history of the game ..... and 
full of bints, also, which modern votaries of the game may profit by.” —Golf, 
“‘ Dr. M‘Pherson’s enthusiasm is indeed so contagious and his style so lively, 
that he might carry the layman with him anywhere.”— World, 


POPULAR EDITION, in 1 vol. 
LIFE, LETTERS, AND DIARIES OF 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, First Earl 


of Iddesleigh. By AnpREW Lana. With a Portrait, and View of Pynes, 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,* This edition has been subjecte1 to a thorough revision, and while abbre- 

viating the less important parts of the work, Mr, Lang has made new additions 


that will be of very considerable interest, 
TOO APT a PUPIL. By Robert Cleland, 


Author of “ Barbara Allan, the Provost’s Daughter.” Crown 8vo, 63. 

“ This clever novel is a distinct advance upon its author’s previous work. The 
plot is daring, but it is admirably sustained......There is a great deal of power of 
various kinds, and particularly of character description, in ‘Too Apt a Pupil.’ ’— 
Spectator, 

“‘Mr. Cleland’s story is interesting and striking, and it has an element of 
originality and freshness in its composition and design that ought to attract 
many readers.’’—Observer. 

‘It is a real pleasure to meet with a writer who has something more than the 
ordinary power of analysis and description. Two personages, Colin and Assunta, 
are even powerfully drawn; and the volume, as a whole, is one of sustained 
interest.” —Academy. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


The WAGES of SIN. By Lucas Malet. 


The FIFTH (Cabinet) EDITION of this most successful Novel is now ready, 
in 2 vols., neatly bound, 10s, 


JEROME. By Annabel Gray, Author of 


** Estella,” &. 3 vols., 31s. 6d, 


A FREAK of FATE. By the Earl of 


Desart, Author of “ Lord and Lady Piccadilly,” &c. 2 vols. [In May. 
Canon LIDDON’S SERMONS of 1889-90, 


SERMONS (14) preached by H. P. LIDDON, 


D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul’s. Third Series, forming Vol. VI. of the 
Contemporary Pulpit Library. Imperial 16mo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA, 1795-1834. 
By Geo. McCatt TuEat. With 7 Coloured Maps, &c., 8vo, 15s. The Vols. 
already published are:—SOUTH AFRICA, 1486-1691, 15s.; 1691-1795, 15s. ; 
The EMIGRANT BOERS, 1836-1854 (Second Edition), 153. ; The REPUBLICS 
and NATIVE TERRITORIES, 1854-1872, 15s. 


Edited by Professor NETTLESHIP and Dr. SANDYS. 


DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES 


Based on SEYFFERT. With over 450 Illustrations, 4to, double columns, 21+, 


The STUDENTS GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 


By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Based on Munk. With Engraved Portrait, 3s.6d. Uniform with 
“The Student’s Cicero.” By Rev. W. Y. Fausset, M.A. 3°, 64, 


VICISSITUDES of BUSH-LIFE in AUS- 


TRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By Duaaup Fereuson (an old Colonist). 
8vo, 10s. 6d. ‘‘ Adventures abound. A capital book for anybody not too old 
to learn is this medley of farming and fighting, courtship and self-help.’” 
—Anti-Jacobin. “Bright, clever, and exceedingly readable.’’—Newcastle 
Chronicle, ‘‘ A fascinating mixture of reality and romance. Mr. Ferguson is 
an old Colonist who knows the world as well as a London West-Ender knows 
Hyde Park.”—Echo. 


DEDICATED to his GRACE the DUKE of PORTLAND. 


OUR CANINE COMPANIONS in HEALTH 


and DISEASE. By Professor J. Wooprorre Hutu, F.R.C.V.S., Author of 
“ The Management and Diseases of the Dog” (Third Edition, 7s. 6d.), &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 








Crown 8vo, pp. 128. 


Price, in paper covers, 1ls.; in cloth, 2s. 


EVOLUTION 


THH WORK OF A GREAT INTELLIGENCE 
By W. A. 


**¢ Evolution the Work of a Great Intelligence,’ though written in the form of 
a correspondence between two young people, contains some hard thinking. One 
of the correspondents, having evidently gone far away from the currently received 
notions on the — of God and His creation, endeavours to make clear how he 
is still able—indeed, is still compelled—to believe in God, the intelligent source of 
all...... W. A. in general writes very lucidly and with admirable temper...... We can 
only refer readers here to W. A.’s little book, promising them much interest.”— 
Inquirer. 

“ A series of letters very naturally written.””— Public Opinion. 

** The book is in parts interesting, and in passages eloquent. The author has a 
measure of spiritual culture, and, although his illuminations are blurred by 
pedantries provoking even to blasphemy, yet the soul of good in travail lends a 
pensive charm to the unequal pages...... The letters on ‘The Mystery of Pain’ are 
the best ’—Watt’s Literary Guide. 

‘This is a curious book...... Nevertheless, the book is worth reading, and opens 
up a wide field for thought and speculation. The chapters on the mystery of pain 
are by far the best, and will interest many...... Altogether, ‘ Evolution’ is a clever 
and interesting work. Ladies may be specially recommended to read the last 
letter on page 119, which is an odd mélange of science and woman-worship.”— 
The News Paper. 

“In his opening and closing letters, referring to Lily, he is at once delightfully 
clear and clearly delightful.’’—Coming Day. 

‘* The contents of the letters are a veritable compound of modern thought and 
curious inguirics into hidden mysteries. They are written in excellent style...... 
and are readably and thoughtfully compiled, notwithstanding they contain in the 
mass a very large amount of romantic ideal.”"— Protestant Standard, 

‘It is sought to be demonstrated that behind consciousness and underlying 
sensation and perception there is ‘an inscrutable something’ possessing the 
capability of producing the ph with which we are familiar, and that this 
something is not ‘a persistent blind force or energy,’ but a great and free In- 
telligence. Whether these are at the present time urgent questions or not...... 
W. A., like the dashing young ‘ medico’ he is, handles them smartly.”—Man- 
chester Examiner, 

“ The letters on ‘ Science and Agnosticism,’ ‘ Concrete Mathematics,’ and ‘ The 
Mystery of Pain,’ are specially interesting.”—Christian Times and Protestant. 

“There is some clever writing in this little book...... in a very lively style. Itis 
a contribution to the arguments from Nature to God.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE AUTHOR. 

“Tam much obliged to you for the book which you have been so kind as to 
send me, and which I have been much interested to read......0f the author’s 
arguments and conclusion I do not venture to say anything more than suggest 
that intelligence being relative, or the expression of a relation, it is simply literal 
non-sense to apply the term to the unrelated, absolute, &c. It istotransform an 
abstract and negative notion of the indefinite into an affirmation, a being—as, in- 
deed Pascal long since pointed out.”—Dr. Hanky Mavupsier, LL.D., M.B., 








[Extract from Author’s reply to Dr. Maudsley.—‘I fear, however, that 
through......you have been caused to misapprehend the exact object aimed at 
in my little book. I fear you think that in it I have aimed at accomplishing 
the impossible task of showing intelligence to belong to that ‘ abstract and 
negative notion of the indefinite’ termed the Absolute. I beg to assure you 
that in writing it I had no such aim. The ultimate Reality suggested from 
human experiences, I take it, is the exact opposite to an ultimate Abstraction. 
I simply sought to set forth considerations showing that Objective Thought 
is manifested in the known universe, and that hence some great Intelligence 
must exist, though the nature of such an Intelligence is, to us, utterly in- 
scrutable. Moreover, I further aimed at showing that as experience merely 
tells us that things do happen in certain ways, but tells us nothing about 
there being any necessity that they should so happen, we have no reasonable 
grounds for thinking (as some have thought) that the supreme Intelligence 
operates under restrictions i d by intractable necessity.”’] 

**Glad as I am to find that you recognise the Primary ‘ Intelligence,’ I am 
puzzled by your insistency on the negative attribute of ‘Inscrntableness.’ Do we 
then know nothing of what ‘ Intelligence’ is? Have we any conception which is 
fuller of meaning for us? ’’—Rev. James Martineau, LL.D., D.D. 

‘*T have read through your little work, and I thank yon for sending it to me. 
I may say, however, that the abstruse problems with which you deal have ceased, 
I will not say to interest me, but to occupy my serious attention...... I have not 
formed, and I shall never try to form, any serious opinion of my own on a matter 
which has no practical bearing upon life. You, I sree are young, and have 
time before you. You are setting out boldly to scale the cliff to the top of which 
no one has yet risen, I hope you will have better success than your predecessors, 
and will not leave your bones, as they have done, at the bottom of the precipices.’* 
—Mr. James AntHONY Frovupe, LL.D. 

** Allow me to thank you for your kind present of your work, ‘ Evolution the 
Work of a Great Intelligence.’ I am reiding it with much interest, and trust 
that I shall be able to solve some of the difficulties of the question by so doing.’” 
—Dr. CHARLES Ropert Dryspa.ez, M.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. 

“I beg to acknowledge with a thanks the receipt of ‘ Evolution the Work 
of a Great Intelligence,’ which have read with interest.’—Mr. ROBERT 
BucHanan. 

‘ a am much obliged for your very interesting work.”—Dr. Norman Kerr, 

»M., F.L.8. 
‘“‘ I thank you for the suggestive pages which I have just been reading......The 
fascination of Monism is great, but its difficulties I have always found greater. 
I cannot identify Extension and Thought. That is the chasm over which I find 
no bridge. But I don’t build my theology on a chasm. I build it on Objective 
Thought in the universe. Apparently that is the ground which you likewise have 
taken up. For those who stand there the question whether life in things finite 
first manifests itself as electricity and magnetism—or whatever the power may 
be—is minor and secondary ; neither has it, thus conceived, a bearing on Theism,”* 
—Rev. W1Lt14M Barry, D.D. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL: his Early Political 


Life as Secretary for Ireland, 1812-18, and Secretary of State, 1822-27. 
Published by his Trustees. Edited by CHARLES StuaRT PaRKER, M.P. 
Por.rait, 8vo, 16:. 


A MEMOIR of JENNY LIND: her Early 
Art-Life and Dramatic Career, 1820-1851. From Original Documents, 
Letters, Diaries, &., in the possession of Mr. Goldschmidt. By Canon Scotr 
Howtanp and W. 8. Rocxstro. Portraits, Illustrations, and Appendix of 
Music. 2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 


A PUBLISHER and HIS FRIENDS: 


Memoir and Correspondence of the late John Marray, with an Account of 
the Origin and Progress of the House, 1768-1843. By SamvEL Smives, LL.D. 
Third Thousand, Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


MEMOIR and LETTERS of SIDNEY 


GILCHRIST THOMAS, Inventor. Edited by R. W. Burnie, Barrister-at- 
Law. With Portraits, crown 8vo, 9s. 


The LIVES of TWELVE GOOD MEN. 


By J. W. Burcon, B.D., late Dean of Ghichester. New Edition, with Por- 
traits of the Author and of the Twelve, 8vo, 163. 


RicHaRD GRESWELL, 

Henry Octavius Coxe. 
Henry LONGUEVILLE MANSEL. 
WItiiamM Jacosson. 

CHARLES PaGr EDEN. 
CHARLES LonGUET HIGGINS, 


The QUEEN’S COMMISSION: How to 


Prepare for it, How to Obtain it, and How to Use it. With Practical In- 
formation on the Cost and Prospects of a Military Career. Intended for 
Cadets, Subalterns, and Parents. By Captain G. J. Younanussann, of the 
Queen’s Own Corps of Guides. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The RAILWAYS and the TRADERS. A 


Sketch of the Railway Rates Question in Theory and Practice. By W. M. 
AcwortH, M.A., Author of “The Railways of England.” Second Edition, 
crown 8yo, 6s. 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY of the MODERN 


STYLES of ARCHITECTURE. A New Edition, Revised and Enlarge’, 
With a Special Account of Architecture in America. By Ropert KERR, 
Profezsor of Architecture, King’s College, London. With 330 Illustrations, 
2 vols. medium 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


LONDON, PAST and PRESENT: its His- 


tory, Associations, and Traditions. By Henry B. WHeEatTLeEy, F.S.A. 
Based on Cunningham’s ‘** Handbook.” Library Edition, on laid paper, 3 
vols, medium 8yo, £3 3s, 


A PLEA for LIBERTY: an Argument 


against Socialism and Socialistic Legislation. By Various Writers. With an 
Introduction by HERBERT SPENCER, Edited by THomas Mackay. Second 
Edition, 8vo, 12s, 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIES : including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, 
Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &. Edited by Wm. Smiru, LL.D., W. WartTeE, 

-A., and G. E. Marinorn, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8yo, 3ls.6d. ch. 


A RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR and 


ARMENIA. With Sketches of the Character, Manners, and Customs both 
of ~~ oe and Christian Inhabitants. By H.C. BarKLEY. Crown 
Svo, 103. 6d. 


ADVENTURES in the LIFE of COUNT 


ALBERT of ERBACH. A True Story. Translated from the German by 
H.R.H. Princess Beatrice. Second Edition, Portraits, crown 8vo, 103. 6d, 


IMPRESSIONS of a TENDERFOOT, during 


a Journey in Search of Sport in the Far West. By Lady Szymour (Algernon 
St. Maur). Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


ELECTRICITY: the Science of the Nine- 


teenth Century. A Sketch for General Readers, By E, M. Carnzarp. Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 78, 6d. 


FORTIFICATION: its Past Achievements, 


Recent Development, and Future Progress. By Major G. SypENHAM CLARE, 
C.M.G., Royal Engineers. Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s, 


Martin Joserx Rout. 
Hues James Rose. 
CHARLES MARRIOTT. 
Epwarp Hawkins. 
SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, 
Ricwarp Lyncu CorTTon, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO0,’S 
LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. 


IN the HEART of the STORM: a Tale of 


Modern Chivalry. By Maxwett Gray, Author of “The Silence of Dean 
Maitland,” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S NEW NOVEL. 


THERE and BACK. By George MacDonald, 


LL.D., Author of *‘ Donal Grant,” ** Malcolm,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
E. aud D. GERARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


A SENSITIVE PLANT. By E. and D. 


GERARD, Joint-Authors of *‘ Reata,” “‘ The Waters of Hercules,” &c. Second 
Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ESSAYS in POLITICS. Wherein some of 


the Political Questions of the Day are Reviewed from a Constitutional and 
Historical Staudpoint. By C. B. RorLance Kent, M.A, 


SECOND EDITION. 


SOCIALISM NEW and OLD. . By Professor 


Witiiam Grauam. Crown 8vo, 5s. [INTERNATIONAL SCI+NTIFIC SERIES. 
** May be confidently recommended to all who are interested in the study of 
Socialism, and not so intoxicated with its promises of a new heaven and a new 
earth as to be impatient of temperate and reasoned criticism.’’—Tim:s, 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


BEHAR PROVERBS. Classified and 


Arranged according to their Subject-Matter, and Translated into English, 
with Notes, illustrating the Social Custom, Popular Superstition, and Every- 
Day Life of the People, and giving the Tales and Folk-Lore on which they are 
founded. By JoHN CHRISTIAN. Price 10s. 6d, 


4to, 21s. 


A FEW IMPRESSIONS from the POEMS 


of ROBERT BROWNING. By Emity Atkinson. 27 Full Page Plates 
from Pencil Drawings, with smaller Sketches and Text. 
“Will be welcome to admirers of the poet for the success with which the 
sketches catch the spirit of the verse illustrated.”’—Scotsman, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


JOURNAL of EMILY SHORE. With 
Portrait and Fac-simile. 


** Emily Shore was the gifted daughter of a gifted father, and her journal is a 
record of a bright home life, and of an education which developed all the native 
powers, while leaving nature to follow its own bent.”"—Times, 

“Is the story of a life too brimming over with interests and genuine love of 
knowledge to think of self; a life ruined indeed by overwork. The beautiful 
nature here portrayed may well be the pride of friends, and it will certainly 
excite the admiration of those who view it in these pages,’’—Anti-Jacobin, 


EMINENT ACTORS. 


CHARLES MACKLIN. By Edward Abbott 


Parry. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“Mr, Parry has written a ig and readable biography......An animated 
picture is given.’’"—Saturday Review. © 
“The materials are carefully chosen, and the book fills a useful place in the 
excellent series of ‘ Eminent Actors,’ ’’—Anti-Jac bin, 


STAFFORD HOUSE LETTERS. Edited by 


Lord RonaLp GoweER. With 2 Portraits. 

‘** There is always something of general interest in the private correspondence 
of those favourites of fortune whose position in the world has brought them into 
close contact with the great personalities and great events oftheir time. This 
sort of interest undoubtedly belougs to ‘Statford House Letters.’ ’’—Times. 


PRINCIPLES of NATURAL and SUPER- 


NATURAL MORALS. By Rev. H. Hucues, M.A, 
Vol. I.—NATURAL MORALS. 12s. 
Vol. IIL—SUPERNATURAL MORALS, 12s, 


COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR, of the INDO- 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES. By Kari Bruemann. 
Vol. I.—INTRODUCTION and PHONETICS. 18s, 
Vol. IL—MORPHOLOGY. 16s. 
wn 8vo, 7. 


FAITH and UNFAITH, and other Essays. 


By C. Keaan Pav, 
** Well worthy of preservation.” —Times, 
“They have a fine quality and just sobriety.’’—Anti-Jacobin, 


PULPIT COMMENTARY. 
PROVERBS. Exposition by Revs. W. J. 
Deane and 8. T. TayLtor-Taswe_t. Homiletics by Rev. Professor W. F. 
ADENEY. Homilies by Revs. Professor E, Jounson and W. CLARKSON. 


Price 15s, 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


PSALMS of the WEST. Small crown 8vo, 


1s, 6d, 


A DEARLY RANSOMED SOUL: at the 


Grave of Cardinal Newman. 
Small crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 
The GOLDEN QUEST, and other Poems. 


By Mrs, Moss CockiE, 


OAK and MAPLE. By Mrs. H. Coghill, 


Author of “ Work, for the Night is Coming.” 


The VICTORY of LOVE. By F. Nevill, 


Author of ‘‘ Retrogression or Development ?’’ d 
** Refined and earnest thought on certain phases of life and religion are dis 
played in Mr. F, Nevill’s ‘The Victory of Love.’ ”"—Graphic, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Limited 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’ LIST. 


AUTHOR of ‘‘ MEHALAH.” 
URITH: aStoryof Dartmoor. By 


S. Barrna-Govutp, Author of ‘‘ Mebalab,” 
“ Arminell,” &c, 3 vols. | : (Ready. 

“Mr. Baring-Gould is at his best in ‘ Drith.’”— 
Times, ‘‘Mr. Paring-Gould has been able to create 
a strong interest and to maintain it at a high pitch. 
There is, perhaps, no more careful or vigorous de- 
lineator of rough archaic types; and ‘Urith ’ contains 
some of its author’s best work in this respect. Its 
forward girls, violent boys, and tyrannous old men 
are wonderfully vivid. There is no placidity in their 
natures, and the narrative, as though to suit their 
wildnezs, is rugged and without repose. But its 
strength and effectiveness are undeniable,”— 
Athenzum. W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
A MARRIAGE at SEA. By W. 

Crank RussFxy, Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the 
*Grosvenor,’”’ &c. 2 vols. eady. 

N.B.—This story has heen considerably enlarged 
since its appearance in a magazine. 

“The tale is full of the quaint incidents and char- 
acters for which Mr. Clark Russell is famous. There 
are stirrirg siiuations in abundance,”’—Scottish 
Leader, ‘The adventures of the lovers are told with 
all that power and charm for which tke author is 
justly famous. Not a dull page in the volames.”— 
Nottingham Guardian, 

The LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD 
COLLINGWOOD. By W. Cuarx RusseilL, 
Author of ‘‘The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor.’ ” 
With Illus. by F. Brangwyr. 8vo, 15s. [Ready. 

“This admirable book is the best which has heen 
produced, or which it is possible to produce.’”’—New- 
castle Chronicle, 

PRINCE of the GLADES. By 
Hannan Lynxcu. 2 vols, | Ready. 

“ A tale full of dramatic incident.”—Morning Post. 
“The characters are well drawn and the situations 
strong and dramatic. The book is undeniably clever 
and interesting.””—Pall Mall. ‘* One of the best Irish 
novels we have seen for some time,’’—Sét, James’s 
Gaz:tte. “Interesting and spirited.’’— Graphic, 
The QUIET MRS. FLEMING. 

By RicwarD Pryce. Crown vo, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 

‘The story is too interesting to be laid down by 
any oue.”—Academy. ‘The interest is so firmly 
maintained that most readers will take the whole 
book at a single sitting ’—Scotsman. 


GEORGE MEREDITH: a Study. 
By Hannax Lyxcu. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 
5s. A limited Large-Paper Edition, 21s. [ Ready. 

PARSON and PEASANT: 
Chapters of their Natural History. By J. B. 
Burne, M.A., Rector of Wasing. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

** An unpretentious but delightful volume.’’—Echo. 

“**Parson and Peasant’ is a book nt only to be 

interested in, but to learn something from—a book 

which may prove a help to many a clergyman, and 
broaden the hearts and ripen thecharity of laymen,” 

—Derby Mercury. 


University Extension Series. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By L. L. Price, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon., Extension 
Lecturer in Political Economy. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

‘Mr. Price writes with great clearness, and has 
succeeded remarkably in conveying in small compass 

a really readable and instructive account of English 

political ecovomy.’”’—Daily Chronicle. ‘‘ This book 

fills a gap in cconomic literature.”— Glasgow Herald, 
Fdited by Professor SYMES, 

PROBLEMS of POVERTY: an 
Inquiry into the Industrial Conditions of the 
Poor. By J. A. Hosson, M.A., late Scholar of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, University Extension 
Lecturer in Economics. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 

(Ready, 


Social Questions of To-Day. 


TRADE UNIONISM NEW and 
OLD. By G. Howsz11, M.P., Author of ‘The 
= of Capital and Labour.” Crown 8yo, 

¢, 6d, Ready. 

‘*Nothing that Mr. Howell bas a | wihtien 
equals this little book in cogency and verve, in lucid 
statistics and clear argument.’’—Manchester Guar- 
dian. “A complete and intelligent history of the 
rise and modern development of labour organisations. 
The volume should be read by workers & employers,” 
—Liverpool Post, 

English Leaders of Religion. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 23. 6d. 

A Limited Edition on hand-made paper, demy 8vo, 
half-vellum, 10s. 6d. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. 

H. Hutton. Second Edition. 

**Few who read this book will fail to be struck by 
the wonderful insight it displays into the nature of 
the Cardinal’s genius and the spirit of his life,’— 
WILFRID Warp, in the Tablet, 

JOHN WESLEY. By Canon 
OverTON. NEW VOLUME. (Ready. 

_ “It is well done; the story is clearly told, propor- 
tion is duly observed, and there is no Jack cither of 
discrimination or of sympathy.’’—Manchester Guar- 
dian, ‘*Admirable alike in tone and style,’— 


Academy. — 
Methuen’s Science Series. 


The WORLD of SCIENCE. In- 
cluding Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Mag- 
netism, Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
Astronomy, and Geology. By R. ELLIOT STEEL, 
M.A., F.U.8., Senior Natural Science Master in 
Bradford Gramwar School. 147 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

“Tf Mr. Steel is to ke placed second to any for this 
quality of lncidity, it is only to Huxley himself; and 
to be named in the same breath with this master of 
the craft of teaching, is to be accredited with the clear- 
ness of style and sim, licity of arrangement that belong 
to thorough mastery of a subject.”—Parents’ Review, 
A CLAS&8-BOOK of LIGHT. With 

123 Illustrations, By R. E, STEEL, M.A., F.C.S. 
Crown 8yo, 33. 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 











JAMES R. OSGOOD, 


McILVAINE & (C0.’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NEW BOOKS READY THIS DAY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Oscar Wilde’s 


New Volume. 


INTENTIONS. 


THE DECAY OF LYING—PEN, PENCIL, AND POISON—THE CRITIC 
AS ARTIST (Part I..—THE CRITIC AS ARTIST (Part IL.)— 
THE TRUTH OF MASKS. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Mary E. Wilkins’s Stories. 
A NEW ENGLAND NUN, 


And other Stories. 
By the Author of “A Humble Romance, and other Stories.” 


“ One is not surprised to hear that Mr. Lowell and Dr. O. W. Holmes have sent for 
Miss Wilkins to thank her for her faithful and delicate pictures of New England life- 
......She is a writer to be eagerly read.”—Illustrated London News. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each. 


Eugene Field’s Works. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF WESTERN 
VERSE. 


‘“‘ Excellent reading many of them are.”—ANpREW Lane, in Longman’s Magazine. 


A LITTLE BOOK 


‘OF PROFITABLE 


TALES. 


“Ingenious, droll, witty, delicate, and charming.”—New York Sun. 





JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., London, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 








CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED _ 1829, 
2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S8.W. 


OPEN TO 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


TRUSTEES. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER ; 
the Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 


DIREcTORs. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of betes oy Deputy-CHairmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


The Archdeacon of Bath. 
George T. Biddulph, Esq. 
Rev. Canon Blackley, M.A. 
Rev. R. Milburn Blakiston, M.A. 
W. Paget Bowman, Esq., M.A. 
The Dean of Bristol. 
Rev. C. L. Lovett Cameron, M.A. 
The Lord Clinton. 
Lewis T. Dibdin, Esq., M.A. 
The Archdeacon of Durham. 
Rev. George Eller, M.A. 
Rev. Canon Ellison, M.A. 
G. T. Sotheron Estcourt, Esq., M.A. 
The Dean of Exeter. 
Puysic1an—Dr. STONE. 
TOTAL FUNDS ove 


TOTAL ANNUAL INCOME 
TOT: L PROFITS DIVIDE 





The Right Rev. the Bishop of Guildford, 
Rev. Charles M. Harvey, M.A. 
The Archdeacon of Llandaff, 
Rev. Canon Lonsdale, M.A. 

Rev. J. M. Burn-Murdoch, M.A, 
The Archdeacon of Norfolk. 
Rev. Canon Prothero, M.A. 
Rowland E. Prothero, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Charles J. Robinson, M.A. 
Dr. W. H. Stone, F.R.O.P. 

Rev. J. Y. Stratton, M.A. 

John Charles Thynne, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prebendary Wace, D,D. 

The Dean of York. 


ActuaRY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 


sre ee wee eee ~£9,089,181 
aac see cqeaal 371,000 
2,105,812 


The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should SPECIALLY 


DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are:— 


1.—No AGENTs have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 


by no less a sum than £49,000. 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 


among the genera] population. 


In consequence of these characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as| Bonus 


among the Members . 


Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Directors are now prepared to grant on favourable terms ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCES, payable at death or on attainment of a specified age. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 


and 3 ‘the SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
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CLARHNDON PRESS LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ RULERS OF INDIA” SERIES. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


VISCOUNT HARDINGE: and the Advance of the 
British Dominions into the Punjab, By his Son and Private Secretary, the 


Right Hon. Viscount HaRDINGE. 


*,* Dedicated by special permission to her Majesty the Queen. 
Prospectuses of the Series post-free on application. 


STANDARD 


AVIANUS.—The FABLES. Edited, 
with Prolegomena, Critical Apparatus, Com- 
ang ok &c,, by Rosinson Etxis, M.A., LL.D. 

vO, 


CICERO de ORATORE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Professor A. S. WILK Ns, 
M.A. Book I., Second Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
Book II., 8vo, 58. 


CICERO’S PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. 
Editon oe e By J. R. Kine, M.4,. 


CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. With 
Notes, &c. By ALBERT Watson, M.A. Third 
Edition, 8vo, 183. 

Mr. OWEN’S yey EDITION of the 


TR 
P. OVIDI NASONIS TRISTIUM 
LIBRI V. Recensuit S. G. Owen, M.A., Acce- 
dunt Libri Marciani et Libri Turonensis Simu- 
lacra. 8vo, 163. 
“Mr. Owen's acute and laborious work.” —Saturday 


Review. 

PERSIUS.—The SATIRES. With a 
Translation and Notes. By J. ContnaTon, M.A. 
Edited by H. Nertiesuip, M.A. Second Edition, 


8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PLAUTUS. —BENTLEY’S PLAU- 
TINE EMENDATIONS. From his Copy of 
Gronovius. By E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. 


Crown 4to, stitf covers, 2s, 6d. 


TACITUS.—The ANNALS. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by H. FURNEAUX, 
M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Vol. I., Books I.-VI, 
8vo, 18s. 

“ Has superseded all previous English editions.”’— 


Guardian. 
STANDARD 


CICERO.—INTERESTING and DE- 
SCRIPTIVE PASSAGES. With Notes by H. 
Watrorp, M.A. In 3 parts. Third Edition, 
4s. 6d.; separately, each ls. 6d. 


CICERO.—SELECT ORATIONS (for 
Schools). With Notes, &c. By J. R. Kina, M.A., 
Editor of ‘‘Cicero: Philippics,” &¢. Second 
Edition, 2:. 6d. 

— IN Q. CHCILIUM DIVINATIO 
et in C. VERREM ACTIO PRIMA. Separately, 
limp, ls. 6d. 

** A masterly work.’”’—School Guardian. 


CICERO.—DE SENECTUTE. Edited, 


with Notes, by LEonarRD Hux.ey, B.A. 2s. 


CICERO. — CATILINE ORATIONS. 
Edited, with English Notes, by G. A. Upcort, 
M.A. Second Edition, 2s, 6d. 


CICERO. — SELECTED LETTERS 
(for Schools). With Notes. By the late C. E. 
PRICHARD, A., and E. R. Bernarp, M.A. 
Second Edition, 3s. 


HORACE. — The ODES, CARMEN 
SECULARKE, and EPODES. With a Commen- 
tary. By E.C.WickHam, M.A. Second Edition, 6s, 

** Probably the best school Horace in existence.”— 

Saturday Review. 

With 


HORACE.—SELECTED ODES. 
Notes for the Use of the Fifth Form. By E,C. 
Wickuam, M.A. Price 2s. 


PLINY.—SELECTED LETTERS (for 
Schools). With Notes. By the late C. E. 
PrICHARD, M.A., and H, R. Bernard, M.A. 
Third Edition, 3s, 

“‘ An admirable specimen of scholarly editing.”’— 

Scotsman. 


PLAUTUS.—CAPTIVI. With Intro- 


—* and Notes. By W. M. Linpsay, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 
** An excellent school-book.’”’—Guardian. 


PLAUTUS.—TRINUMMUS. With 
Notes, &c. By C E, Freeman, M.A., and A. 
Stoman, M.A., late Assistant-Masters in West- 
minster School. 3:. 


TERENCE.—ANDRIA. With Notes, 


&. By C. E. Freeman, M.A., and A, SLOMAN, 


M.A. 33. 

** The best school edition of the ‘ Andria’ yet pub- 
lished.””—Atheneum. 
TERENCE.—ADELPHI. With Notes, 

&c., for the Higher Forms of Public Schools, By 
the Rey. A. SLOMAN, M.A. 35s. 

** An excellent edition.”—Spectator. 


NEW BOOKS. 


CLASSICAL 


PROFESSOR JOWETT’S ENGLISH 
TRANSLATIONS, 
With ANALYSES and INTRODUOTIONS. 


PLATO.—The DIALOGUES. 5 vols., 
3. 
— The REPUBLIC. 12s. 6d., half- 


roan, 143. 
THUCYDIDES. With Notes and 
Indices, 2 vols., £1 123, 


ARISTOTLE. — The POLITICS. 2 
iaiesamineninsehin alt tite Geaiiitswnden? 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Mr. NEWMAN’S EDITION of the ‘ POLITICS.” 
The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. 


Edit2d, with Introductory Essays and English 
Notes, by W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, late Reader in Ancient History, 
Oxford. Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 28s. 
“ Must long. continue to be the standard English 
edition of the ‘ Politics.’ ’—Athenzum. 
** May prove the definitive edition for a long while 
to come.” —Oxford Magazine. 


ARISTOTELIS ETHICA NICOMA- 
CHEA, recognovit brevique Adnotatione critica 
instruxit I. BywaTER. 8vo, 63. ; or on 4to paper, 
for Marginal Notes, 103. 6d. 


FRAGMENTA HERCULANENSIA : 
a Descriptive Catalogu, of the Oxford Copies of 
the Herculaneum Rolls. By W. Scott, M.A., 
Professor of Classics in the University of Sydney. 
Royal 8vo, with many Plates, 21s. 


Extra fcap. 8vo. 


TERENCE.—PHORMIO. Edited, with 
Notes, &c., by the Same Author. 33. 


ASCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS 
BOUND (for Schools). With Notes, &c., by A. O. 
PricKaRD, M.A. Second Edition, 2s. 


ZSCHYLUS.—With Introductions 
and Notes by ARTHUR Sip@wick, M.A. In Single 
Plays, 3s. each. 


— AGAMEMNON. Third Edition, 
Revised. 
“* Admirably adapted for the purpose for which it 
is intended.””—Athenzum. 


CHOEPHOROI. 
** Will abundantly supply, the requirements of any 
ordinary student.’’— Spectator. 


EUMENIDES. 
**The work is good and solid, and represents the 
judgment of an acute scholar.’ *— Guard ian, 


ARISTOPHANES. In Single Plays. 
Edited, with English Notes, Introduction, &., by 

Ww. W. "Merry, D.D. 
Third 


The ACHARNIANS. 


Edition, 3s. 
“Quite sustains Mr. Merry’s high reputation as a 
scholar.’—Cambiidge Review, 


— The CLOUDS. Third Edition, 3s. 
** The notes seem to leave no difficulty unexplained. ’ 
—Spectator, 


The FROGS. Second Edition, 3s. 


* An excellent school edition.”’—Athenzum. 
The KNIGHTS. Second Edition, 


i  Hioellnty fitted to the needs of sixth-form 
.’— Saturday Review. 
6d. 


DEMOSTHENES. — ORATIONS 
against PHILIP. Edited, with egies © 
and Notes, by KvELYN ABBOTT, MA., LL.D., 
and P, E. MatHeson, M.A. Vol. I. ™he FIaS? 
PHILIPPIC and OLYNTHIACS I-IIL., 3s. 
Vol. II DE PACE, eer ars II, DE CHER- 
SONESE, PHILIPPIU IIL, 3s. 6 

‘*A model of what a school-book should be.”— 

Academy. 


EURIPIDES. — IPHIGENIA 
TAURIS, By C.S. Jerram, M.A. 33. 


EURIPIDES. — HERACLEIDE. By 
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the Same. 3s. 


EURIPIDES.— ALCESTIS. By the 


Same. 2s, 6d. 





A NEW LATIN DICTIONARY by Dr. LEWIS, 
Lately published, square 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY LATIN DICTIONARY. By Charlton 

T. Lewis, Ph.D., Author of ‘‘ A Latin Dictionary for Schools,” and E litor 

of “Lewis and Short’s Latin D ctionary.”’ 

Readers, giving Concise Information upon the Roman Era, Oalender, 

Weights, Measures, and Money; the Dates and Works of Roman Authors, the 

Latin Alphabet, Italian Dialects, with Specimens of Old Latin; the Roman 
Magistrates, and Public Assemblies, 


With Brief Helps to Latin 


WORKS. 


SOPHOCLES.— The PLAYS and 
FRAGMENTS. With Notes, &. By L. Camp. 
BELL, M.A. 


Vol. I.—Oedipus Tyrannus. 
Coloneus. Antigone. 8vo, 16s. 


Vol, II.—Ajax. Electra. 
Philoctetes. Fragments. 8vo, 16: 


Oedipus 
peschiniae. 


** A solid monument of distinguished erudition and 
rare industry.”’—Athenzum. 


SELECTIONS from POLYBIUS. 
Edited by J. L. Stracuan-Davipson, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 
With 3 Maps, Prolegomena, and Appendices, 8vo, 
buckram, 21s. 


The PRINCIPLES of SOUND and 
INFLEXION, as Illustrate 1 in the GREEK and 
LATIN LANGUAGES. By J. E. Kina, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
and C. Cooxson, M.A., Assistant-Master at 8t. 
Paul’s School, London. 8vo, 183, 


** Sure to find wide acceptance as an authoritative 
text-book.’’—Academy. 


A MANUAL of COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY, as Applied to the Illustration of 
Greek and Latin Inflections, By T. L PaPi.ioy, 
M.A. Crown 8yo, 63, 


An INTRODUCTION to the COM- 
PARATIVE GRAMMAR of GREEK and 
LATIN. By J. E. Kina, M.A.; and C. Cooxsos, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 64, 


CLASSICAL TEXTS FOR SCHOOLS, 


EURIPIDES._MEDEA. By C. B. 
HEBFRDEN, M.A, 23. 
EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. By C. H. 


Russet, M.A. 2s. 6d, 


HOMER. — ILIAD, Books I. - XII. 
(for Schools). With an Introduction, a brief 
Homeric Grammar, and Notes, by D. B. Monro, 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, 6s. 

“ Will supersede, as it deserves to supersede, all its 
predecessors.’’—St. James s Gazette, 


Books XIII.-XXIV. 6s. 


HOMER.—ILIAD, Book XXI. With 
Notes, &c , by H. Haltstone, M.A. 1s, 6d. 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY, Books I.-XII. 

By W. W. Merry, D.D. 45th Thousand, 5s. 
BOOKS I. and IL., limp, 1s. 6d. each, 

“Mr. Merry’s editions have revolutionised the study 
of Homer throughout the country.”—Oaford Magazine. 
Books XIII.- XXIV. Second 

Edition, 5s. 

PLATO.—The MENO. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by St. George Stock, M.A, 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

PLATO.—APOLOGY. By the Same 


Ecitor. Second Edition, 2s, 6d. 


SOPHOCLES (for the Use of Schools). 
agg L. Sepa, M.A., and E, ABzort, 
ew —— vols., 10s, 6d. Also in 
Rinne Plays, lim 
OEDIPUS TY RANNUS, 2s, AJAX, 2s. ELEC- 
TRA, 2s, OEDIPUS COLONEUS, ls. 9d. TRA- 
CHINIAH, 2s, ANTIGONF, ls. 9d. PHILOO- 
TETES, 23. 
XENOPHON.— SELECTIONS (for 
Schools). With Notes and Maps. By J. 8S. 
Purpotts, B.C.L. Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


XENOPHON.—EASY SELECTIONS 


(for Junior Classes). With a Vocabulary, Note; 
and Maps. By J. 8. Puitports, B.C.L., and C0. 
8S. Jerram, M.A Third Edition, 33, 6d. 

Books 


XENOPHON. — ANABASIS, 
I.andIII. By J. MARSHALL, M.A, 2s. 6d. each. 


XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDIA, Book 
: With Introduction and Notes by C. Biae, 








bad B decided success.”’—Atheneum 
— =, Books IV. and V. By the Same. 
2s. 6d. 
XENOPHON.—HELLENICA, Books 


ILandII, By G. E. Unprraitt, M.. A. 33. 


XENOPHON. 7, MEMORABILIA. By 


J. MarsHALt, M.A. 
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